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ABSTRACT 


COME OUT, COME OUT WHEREVER YOU ARE: CREATING 
AN EXTERNAL FOCUS IN AN INTERNALLY FOCUSED 


CHURCH ETHOS 


by 


Alice F. Patterson 
Mentors 


Felix D. Burrows, D.Min. 
Kent Poindexter, D.Min. 


Oak Grove African Methodist Episcopal Church is a middle class church located 
in a block of well-kept homes in northwest Detroit. However within a few blocks, there 
are less well-kept homes and signs of poverty and urban decadence. The church has 
become internally focused and has therefore failed to create ongoing ministries that 
address its community’s needs. A Living The Bible Institute was created. It consisted of 
three lessons wherein Biblical principles were studied and then immediately lived out in 
the community. Qualitative results were gathered via questionnaires. Lesson participants 
indicated a desire to do more in the community. 


INTRODUCTION 


There is an old adage that says: “I’d rather see a sermon than hear one any day.” 
And no doubt most everyone has heard: “Talk is cheap.” The writer of this treatise 
believes these two sayings capture the essence of a problem with many twenty-first 
century churches, including the one where she serves. Countless Missionary Day and 
other outreach-focused sermons are preached urging Christians to see to the needs of 
others. Yet many of the hearers spend most of their religious hours either attending 
worship services and Bible study classes or serving on committees and ministries 
designed to meet the needs of their own congregations. Further many do not even 
recognize that this is what they are doing; still others know it, but do not see it as an 
issue. This author contends that it is time for a change in this trend if churches are to once 
again have major influence in their communities. To help her church move beyond their 
internal focus, she developed a specific ministry model. It is a Bible Study Institute 
wherein each session consists of a short lesson followed by a field experience to 
implement the principles taught in the classroom. Details of the lessons developed will be 
shared in this paper. 

Getting to the point of having a passion for changing the church ethos from an 
internally to an externally-focused one has been in the making for almost fifty years. 


However the author had no idea this was her lot. Now she knows that her always being an 


outsider and one not likely to go along with the crowd was preparation for embarking 
upon a mission to change something that most church members do not even see as a 
problem. Details of how her early and later life molded her for this mission will be 
discussed. 

There are various schools of thought as to what the church’s role in its 
community should be. They range from the church as a purely spiritual institution to it 
being a dead or dying entity without community activity and activism. It is also true that 
the role the church plays in the neighborhood it occupies has evolved. A review of the 
various positions and the historical evolution of the church’s role, particularly in the 
Black community, has been undertaken. Some of the major points in these two areas will 
be shared. 

When Israel was chosen as a people belonging to God, the Almighty gave them 
specific instructions as to how to treat others in their community who were not a part of 
the Israelite family. Jesus also gave instructions and set a model concerning those who 
the religious people of his day considered outsiders. An examination of what God’s 
people have been told through the ages will provide the biblical basis for how the twenty- 
first century church should position itself. 

Information taken from pre and post lesson questionnaires, interviews and 


personal observations will show the effectiveness and shortcomings of the model. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


The Making of an Outsider 


Alice Patterson was raised in the relatively small town of Saginaw Michigan. 
Entering the world on May 28, 1955, she was the fifth of six children born to Matthew 
Lee and James Anna Pinkston. An Arkansas transplant, her dad was among the many 
Black men who came North to work in the auto plant. Her mom, who came with him, 
was a homemaker during her formative years. 

The Pinkston family was not dirt poor. But as one might imagine, with six 
children and one income they were not living high off the hog either. The author 
remembers wearing the same outfit to school twice per week, every other day. She recalls 
mom shopping for the family’s clothes and other items at rummage sales, Goodwill and 
Salvation Army stores. Wearing thrift items did not carry the stigma that it does now, but 
it did result in the author sometimes being teased and ostracized. 

Mrs. Pinkston was a religious woman. So she saw to it that her children went to 
church all of their young lives. Mr. Pinkston was anything but. He spent his days working 
at the factory and his recreational hours were filled with Budweiser beer, Kool cigarettes, 


playing the numbers and then later the Lotto. He drank and drove on a regular basis. And 
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his other drunken antics proved humiliating on more than one occasion. Hence the author 
was hesitant to invite friends over because there was no telling when her dad would be 
embarrassingly drunk. He was basically harmless, but his stumbling, mumbling and 
incoherent fussing were not the kind of things she wanted her friends to see. This had a 
major impact on her tendency to be an outsider. 

In addition to having an alcoholic father, the author’s young life was full of other 
things that impacted her popularity and self esteem. First she had what was then termed 
bad as opposed to good hair. It was nappy and mother did not believe in allowing young 
children to get perms. Not only was her hair nappy, it was short, better known as bald- 
headedness in her school days. Also, she was dark skinned, which didn’t bode well 
because the idea that Blacks with lighter skin were prettier and better than ones with dark 
skin was prevalent. To top it off, she was skinny, which was not a popular trait back then. 
She had almost ail the ingredients needed to be an outsider. She remembers being 
thankful that she did not wear glasses so she did not also have to be known as four-eyed. 
And on top of all that she already did not have going for her, she was also not allowed to 
do the things other kids did. Mamma kept a tight rein. She couldn’t wear nylons or get 
her hair curled until at least junior high, which began with seventh grade. She did not go 
to house parties or have boyfriends or even boy visitors at home. She went to the junior 
high prom without a date and did not know how to slow dance when she got there. To the 
best of her remembrance, she had her first so-called boyfriend when she was almost a 
senior in high school. That early experience was not a good one, but neither was it a 
serious one. It involved nothing more than a few phone calls and a meet-at-the-party date 


or two. 
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The low self esteem resulting from years of being an outsider carried over into the 
author’s young adult life. Her first serious relationshtp ended up being one where she 
financially supported her live-in lover. After about two and a half to three years of drama, 
she finally saw the light, broke the relationship off and moved out. However for several 
years following, she regularly fell in and out of love; at least that is what she called it. 
She did not realize it then, but because of the low self-esteem she developed during her 
childhood, she was looking for love in all the wrong places. 

Though religion had been a major part of her young life, the author’s religious life 
from the time she left mamma’s house and the time she split up with her first serious 
boyfriend was sporadic. She attended church occasionally but was not fazed by the 
immoral things she did, including living with a man she was not married to and 
fornicating. In her mind, she was not a murderer, a thief or an evil person, but rather was 
still a good church girl. 

In her mid-twenties, the writer moved to Detrort because of a job offer. Once 
settled in the Motor City, she began visiting local African Methodist Episcopal (A.M.E.) 
churches, but initially did not join one. She also began attending Wayne County 
Community College where she met Wray Patterson, her future husband. After knowing 
one another for about one and one-half years they were married. During their engagement 
period, they attended several churches together. She wanted to stay A.M.E. and he did 
not have a preference that she was aware of. He was not attending any church when they 
met. They visited churches of several denominations. However about a month before the 
wedding, they joined Oak Grove A.M.E. Church in Detroit, the place where she currently 


serves as the Chief Assistant to the pastor. 


Two children and eight years later, the author retired from Michigan Bell (now 
SBC) under a company buyout offer. She did so because she felt overwhelmingly 
dissatisfied with what she was doing. About three and a half years after leaving that job, 
she became aware of why her desire to quit was so strong. There was a calling on her life. 
She had begun to have inklings probably about a year or so earlier. But it was too hard to 
accept. She was shy, quiet, humble, and perfectly satisfied being an usher. But her spirit 
would not be quieted. God had more for her to do. 

The author does not recollect exactly how long her inner struggle lasted, but she 
does recall making a list of reasons why she could not be called to preach. Almost fifteen 
years later the journal that contains the list still sits on her bookshelf. Several of the 
eleven reasons listed under the heading, “Excuses” had to do with feeling as if she would 
not fit in. Two of the eleven reasons listed speak to her feeling that she would be an 
outsider before she even entered in. Those two reasons were: 1) not accepted by [other] 
ministers and 2) not the minister type. Despite these reservations, she accepted her call to 
ministry on a Sunday morning in April 1992 at Oak Grove. 

The author spent her first five years of ministry at Oak Grove. During that time 
she learned many things about ministry, mostly by watching and just being present at 
almost all church events. She also spent a good amount of time there during the day, 
helping out with office work and other non-ministerial duties. One of the things she and 
her colleagues were encouraged to do early on was to identify their ministry niche. She 
spent numerous hours trying to do that and many more being frustrated because she did 
not feel she had one. She thought of writmg, children’s ministry and teaching. But none 


of these ministry areas seemed to be an exact fit. One day on the way to a ministerial staff 
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meeting where this question would surely be asked, she feared that once again she would 
not have an answer. That day the Lord told her to stop overlooking the obvious. God said 
it was preaching. This was an answer she did not want to give because she and her fellow 
preachers were constantly being told that ordained ministry was not all about preaching. 
Despite the admonition, eventually she did tell her superiors that this 1s what she felt her 
niche was. 

This revelation did not prompt the Pastor or Assistant to give or help secure her 
any preaching opportunities. As a matter of fact after her trial sermon, during her whole 
first tenure at Oak Grove from 1993-1998, she preached a few sermonettes at Friday 
morning 6 A.M. women’s services and one Sunday morning sermon. If this was her forte, 
she certainly was never going to discover or develop it at Oak Grove. 

By the time the author was ordained an elder in 1997, she had become 
disillusioned with her spiritual leaders. There were several reasons for this, but the one 
pertaining to once again being an outsider will be highlighted here. During the years 
since the couple serving as Pastor and Assistant Pastor had come to the church, a number 
of persons came forward to accept their calling. Many of the women in this cadre came 
from denominations where women were rarely, if ever, ordained. That part did not 
matter. What became aggravating was that the rules and practices the author and her 
peers were expected to follow were not applied to these women. Instead, they became 
almost immediate pulpit prodigies in the eyes of the church leaders. So once again the 
author became an outsider, this tume in her own church. 

Convinced that her relationship with the church’s leaders was solid, the author did 


the mature thing. The outsider went to the Assistant to plead her case asking that she too 


be considered for development, including preaching, opportunities. The Assistant was 
highly insulted that she was being accused of playing favorites. So rather than receiving 
relief, the author was pushed further outside than she had been before. Liturgy 
assignments all but dried up. Disillusioned and devastated, the author’s whole 
countenance changed. Her joy in serving had noticeably evaporated. So eventually, 
though she had been at Oak Grove for over 17 years, she discerned that the Lord was now 
telling her to walk away. In a letter written to the leaders she expressed gratitude for all 
that she had been taught. She explained that though she felt Oak Grove was her place of 
learning, her place of growing was elsewhere. This time away would prove critical as 
relates to this doctoral project. 

One Sunday during the couple of months the author was without a place to serve, 
she visited an A.M.E. church, having been invited by a co-worker. A few days later the 
Pastor of that church, St. John A.M.E., called her at home. She thinks his intent was to try 
to woo her from Oak Grove. He did not know she had already left, but must have 
suspected something because the first thing he asked her was how things were going over 
there. When she explained she had not been to Oak Grove in a couple of months, he 
invited her to come help him out. She agreed. 

She quickly engaged herself in several ministries at St. John A.M.E. Along with 
this she began to work with the A.M.E. Church’s Michigan Conference Board of 
Christian Education and joined its Women In Ministry group. Previously, there was 
always something going on at Oak Grove. So she, along with many fellow members, had 
been so busy with home church activities, they failed to realized there was life outside 


Oak Grove. St. John was not having a midweek Bible study, so at the Pastor’s urging, she 
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began one. There were a number of neighborhood children attending, but the church had 
no special ministries for them. Thus she began a 4"" Sunday children’s church and 
organized Christmas and Easter programs. She was the worship leader most Sunday 
mornings and at all evening services, oversaw women’s ministry events and co-officiated 
most weddings. Along with this she preached on Sundays when the Pastor was not there, 
which turned out to be about ten to twelve times a year. She was really able to develop 
the preaching ministry she did not even really know she had. This was to be her place of 
growing. For besides preaching at St. John, she began to get a number of invitations to 
preach at other churches in River Rouge, the Detroit suburb where St. John is located. 

On occasion while serving at St. John, the author visited Oak Grove. Whenever 
she did, she noticed that being there felt different than when she had been a member. 
People were polite, however there was a subtle difference that is hard to explain, but was 
clearly felt. Somehow she was an outsider. This time it was not based on a lack of 
ministerial assignments, but rather on her membership status. 

Eventually, after serving St. John for about three years, the author began to know 
that it was time to move. It was difficult because she and the Pastor had formed a good 
relationship. They were not at odds and she knew he depended on her. But she was tired 
and could not shake the feeling that it was time to go. She kept asking the Lord where she 
was supposed to go but God’s answer did not make any sense. She wondered if it was 
really God speaking. During this period of struggle, the author went to a Watch Night 
service at her former church. To her surprise after the service, one of the female 
preachers, who was there when she left, asked her to preach at Oak Grove’s 6 A.M. 


Annual Seven Women at the Cross Good Friday Service. This is a well-attended service 
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that she had preached at once before about eight years earlier when it was inaugurated. 
The invitation was accepted. She was first in the line up, and in her own estimation, that 
twenty minute sermon was a good one. She preached it and then went back to serve at St. 
John until she figured out what she was supposed to do next. 

By this time Oak Grove had a new Pastor. Yet she had no desire to return to her 
home church. There were about twenty ministers on staff. A new Assistant was in place. 
There was a minister on staff who performed administrative functions. The church had a 
Christian Education Director, an Evangelism Director and a whole lot of other preachers, 
each assigned to various ministries. So not only was there no desire, it did not seem that 
there would be anything for her to do there. But because of her tiredness, she decided that 
not having anything to do would not be such a bad thing. Oak Grove would be a good 
place for her to hide out in that army of ministers and take a rest. So finally, after much 
inner struggle, she set up an appointment with the church’s new Pastor whom she had not 
formally met. She asked if she could come back to Oak Grove and take a rest for a few 
months while she figured out what the Lord had in mind for her to do next. He consented 
and even invited her to serve on the staff. She declined the offer, making it clear she was 
not looking for a permanent place or any work to do. She just wanted to sit and worship 
until she got new direction from the Lord. 

After attending for a few months the writer went back to the Pastor to say she 
could not just sit anymore, but neither had the Lord released her to go elsewhere. Hence, 
the Pastor added her to the Sunday worship liturgy schedule. Several months later the 


Assistant and the other paid ministerial team member left Oak Grove to start their own 
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church. Approximately a month after their leaving, the Pastor asked the author to become 
his full-time Assistant. She accepted. 

So here she was back at Oak Grove after having experienced some time away. 
During this tenure, largely based on her position as Assistant, she would clearly become 
an insider. However leaving the church and then coming back caused her to have a whole 
new outlook. Before discussing that changed point of view, information about the city 


and the church and its community will be provided. 


The Evolution of a City and a Church 


Oak Grove A.M_E. is located in Detroit, Michigan’s largest city. The city was 
founded on the Detroit River in 1701. By the 1890s Detroit had a bustling population of 
over 200,000 people. It was one of the few cities that boasted a high percentage of 
homeownership among its residents. Yet during its early history, customary practice and 
occasional violence restricted most Black residents to a small area on the east side of the 
Detroit river.’ 

By 1910, three of four people in Detroit were immigrants or children of 
immigrants. The total population was 466,000 with Blacks accounting for 5,700 of 
Detroiters. Though the number of Blacks had increased at a higher rate than the total 
population, White Detroit was still off limits. Blacks were relegated to the lower east side 
ghetto. The negative consequences were apparent. For by 1916 the death rate for Blacks 


in those tightly packed ghettos, which for all intents and purposes they were “forced” to 


‘Robert G. Szudarek, How Detroit Became the Automotive Capital (Detroit: The Typocraft 
Company, 1996), 5. 
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live in, was double the city’s average.” Yet even though it was suffering the effects of 
racism, the Black community had a life of its own. It provided some of the services White 
Detroit had denied. Some examples included the Negro YMCA, an all-Black Department 
store called Neisner’s and the American Negro League’s East Side baseball team.” 

By 1930, the population in Detroit was 1,720,000 with Blacks accounting for 
125,300 of that number.* However, the problem of Blacks being limited to specific now 
overcrowded areas was destined to continue for decades. The Detroit Housing 
Commission inventoried housing in the late 1930’s. Its findings revealed that 85% of all 
housing inhabited by Blacks was substandard, whereas White inhabitants of the same 
types of housing was at 14 %.° 

For this and other reasons, it is no wonder that the history of Detroit is marred by 
several race riots. Overt racism in housing, employment, law enforcement and politics 
was the root cause, though various incidents are usually described as catalysts. As is often 
the case in America’s handling of race issues, the post-riot discussion and follow-up 
addressed specific incidents, which were mere symptoms, rather than root causes. So the 
systemic problems inherent in racist policies continued even as some measure of progress 
was made. That 1s eventually Blacks were allowed to move into areas that had been 


White only. However as they did, Whites began to move out. Due to this trend, by the 


’Steve Babson, Working Detroit: The Making of a Union Town (New York: Adama Books, 
1984), 27. 


*Tbid., 42. 
*Ibid., 27. 


Wilma Hendrickson, ed. Detroit Perspectives: Crossroads and Turning Points (Michigan: 
Wayne State University Press, 1991), 367. 
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early 1970s Blacks had become the majority residents in the city. Currently Detroit’s 


residents are overwhelmingly Black. The most recent census puts the percentage of 
African Americans at 81.6% with a White population of 12.3%.° 

Oak Grove is in a Northwest neighborhood that finally began to allow Blacks to 
freely move in during the mid to late 1940s according to the patriarch of one of those 
families. The edifice 1s situated less than a mile from “8 Mile,” the great proverbial line 
in the sand between Detroit proper and its northern suburbs. The church is surrounded by 
modest homes, many of which are occupied by their original owners, much like the 
patriarch just mentioned. Butting up against the back of the church and the homes to its 
south are some well-kept apartments and townhouses known as Cranbrook Village. Many 
members of Oak Grove currently reside in these homes and complexes. A number of 
them are long time residents. In addition, within a two-three mile radius, there are two 
neighborhoods that boast some of the city’s most exclusive high-end homes, Palmer 
Woods and Sherwood Forest. Some members also live in these areas. 

However, as is often the case in Detroit, one can travel two to three blocks in the 
other direction and find nothing but older, unkempt homes. As a matter of fact, just one 
to two blocks toward 8 Mile, the homes are run-down and drunkards, drug addicts, 
homeless persons and prostitutes can be spotted in the area during various times of the 
day and night. During the period of this writing, a stark reminder of that whole other 
world was displayed only one block from the church. For weeks, a make-shift memorial 


for a drug dealer shot in a deal gone bad served as a reminder of the city’s greater ills. It 


°Peter Gavrilovich and Bill McGraw, eds., The Detroit Almanac: 300 Years of Life in the Motor 
City (Michigan: Detroit Free Press, 2000), 289. 
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was also a signal that the church is too close to the problems of the city to ignore them or 
believe that it can insulate itself from them. Though most Oak Grove members are in the 
middle to high income and social bracket, the people caught up in the madness found in 

the aforementioned two blocks are in the church’s community and should not be ignored. 

If the church took the time to get information on other trends and problems in its 
community, it would find even more areas to address than meet the eye. To start with, the 
number of people residing there is steadily declining. According to the data, the current 
population for the defined study area, zip code 48221, is 45,006. This represents a 
decrease of 7 % since 1990. During the same period, the United States as a whole 
experienced an increase of 15.3%.’ 

A decreasing population is a city wide trend. So much so that it is widely known 
that for the first time in approximately eight decades, Detroit’s population has fallen 
below the one million mark. For economic and other reasons this is not a positive trend 
for Detroit or the neighborhood being studied. This is true because many times the 
persons moving out are those who could do the most good if they stayed. They include 
professionals, politicians, business owners and generally those whose higher income 
and/or status has allowed and provoked them to seek a higher standard of living outside 
the borders of the city. Of course with them go their tax dollars, pride and concern for the 
neighborhood and the city and the motivation for others of similar income and 
background to move into the area or even into Detroit. Much of this flight, which can no 
longer be described as White flight, is directly related to the effects of inner-city crime, 


an ineffective and deteriorating public school system and a loss of overall confidence in 


"1997-2003, Percept Group, Inc., (Source Percept, Census Bureau), Claritas, 4. 
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Detroit’s hope of becoming a renaissance city. The church can ill afford to be a silent 
witness to this phenomenon especially since the current trend 1s expected to continue. 

The current projection says that the church’s immediate community’s population 
will continue to decrease between 2003 and 2008 at a rate of 4.7%. During this same 
period, it is projected that the United States population will continue to grow. Its expected 
growth rate is 4.8%.*® Though the United States growth rate will not be as high as it has 
been recently, these percentages still represent a marked difference between the trend in 
Oak Grove’s community and that of the United States. 

Oak Grove A.M.E. Church has approximately 1,200 members. The majority of 
the congregants still reside in the city within a few miles of the church. However more 
than a few also reside in the city’s many suburbs. A substantial number of the suburbanite 
members reside in Oak Park, Ferndale and Southfield. All three of these cities are 
literally just the other side of 8 Mile. 

In Oak Grove’s eighty year history there have been ten pastors. The author has 
attended during the pastorate of three of them, including the two most recent appointees. 
Her perspective was shaped during the tenures of the last two; therefore, this will be her 
focus. Rev. Dr. Gregory G.M. Ingram served as the church’s leader from October 1987 
until his successful episcopacy bid in July 2000. Under his leadership, with his wife Rev. 
Dr. Jessica Ingram as the Assistant, Oak Grove A.M.E. Church underwent a great 
transformation. To begin with the building project that had been conceived and 
christened under the previous leader, Pastor David E. Mitcham, was expanded upon and 


completed. Many new ministries were added as ineffective ones were reorganized or 


"Ibid. 
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disbanded. Worship services became less traditional and Bible study classes grew in 
terms of how many were offered and the number of people attending. Generous giving, 
which had always been a hallmark of the church, increased. For approximately the first 
eight to nine years of the Ingram’s tenure, the church exploded in a sense. There was 
always something going on. The place had become so busy that time for friends, family 
and anything outside of church activities was extremely limited for active members. Yet, 
from the inside, it was hard to recognize how internally focused the church was. 

In October 2000, when Dr. Robert Brumfield was assigned to the church he found 
many worthwhile programs. Wisely he left them in place. On the other hand, he made no 
attempt to continue or recreate a few major programs/events that seemed to be chiefly 
built around one or the other of the former team’s personality, style and/or ministry 
passion. Over the next few years, it seemed that the efforts to do the latter did not go far 
enough. Getting some of the members to cease reflecting and trying to recreate what they 
obviously considered their glory days has been challenging, to say the least. 

Oak Grove’s current leader is now mired in a precarious predicament. On the one 
hand, his ability to capitalize and enhance many facets of the previous administration’s 
visions, goals and programs has proven successful. On the other hand, the inability to 
shake regular, often less than flattering comparisons to his predecessors has stifled his 
ability to move the church from an internally-focused organism to a more community- 
focused one. Dr. Brumfield has become involved in local, state and even national politics 
at a level uncharacteristic of the previous administration. Some congregants have become 
very uncomfortable and even critical of this posture. This dissatisfaction can be partially 


attributed to the church’s habit of being the center of its own attention. 
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Currently Oak Grove boasts seventy-nine active ministries and organizations, One 
of the strongest areas of ministry is Christian Education. There are three regular Bible 
studies for adults, Wednesday and Friday nights and Thursday mornings. There ts also a 
well-attended Sunday morning Adult Church School class. Teen and children’s Bible 
studies are held mid-week and during the Sunday Church School! hour. Special studies 
have also been developed for adults between eighteen and forty, a group known as the 
Young Adult Network, and for college students during their yearly summer break. 

Of the seventy-nine ministries listed in the church’s 2003-2004 Ministry Focus 
Book, a small percentage of them involve ministry that is aimed at benefiting persons 
outside the church family or church walls. Of those that do, the most active, prominent, 
far-reaching and costly ones are the Caring and Sharing Ministry, L.I.F.T. Women’s 
Resource Center and Come Home For Christmas (CHFC). 

The Caring and Sharing Ministry provides food baskets to persons in need of 
emergency food supplies. It also is responsible for the purchase, packing and distribution 
of food baskets, including a turkey and all the trimmings, during the Thanksgiving and 
Christmas seasons. 

The L.I.F.T. (Looking Into the Future Together) Women’s Resource Center is a 
separate 501c3 agency of the church. Its mission is to provide workshops, job training, 
clothing, support and more to women who have been adversely affected by life’s 
circumstances. This includes mainly women who suffer from addictions or are struggling 
to break away from or rebuild their lives after being involved in abusive relationships. 

By far the most comprehensive outreach ministry is the CHFC Celebration. It is 


an annual six-week project that touches the lives of many persons in the community who 
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live in shelters, half-way houses, teen pregnancy and foster homes. Children whose 
parents are incarcerated as well as underprivileged school children are also among those 
who benefit from this project. Each year between 150 and 200 Oak Grove members are 
solicited to act as disciples. Each disciple is commissioned to collect or give a minimum 
five hundred dollar donation. All funds raised go toward purchasing Christmas gifts and 
other items for the persons mentioned above. Several events that take place at the church 
during the CHFC season give this outreach’s beneficiaries a chance to participate in 
worshipping, selecting their own gifts, dining and fellowshipping. Each year more than 
$100,000 is collected and in turn spent on these outreach activities. The amount spent and 
number of persons served has substantially increased under Dr. Brumfield’s 
administration. This is partially due to his instituting new ideas in terms of how to raise 
the necessary funds. 

The church’s premier personality traits are its friendly and inviting atmosphere, 
displaying excellence in planning and carrying out events and the tendency of members 
to be generous in their giving. Oak Grove finances the work of most of it ministries and 
events with tithes and offering. Very few fund-raisers are held during the course of a 
conference year. 

Oak Grove does have areas of opportunity. This is a church that has become very 
adept at creating ministries that directly serve the spiritual and other needs of its 
members. However, it could do more to transform its community, both the one the church 
building is located in and greater Detroit. 

As mentioned, the church is very friendly and inviting, but this trait is not always 


felt by persons whose socio-economic status is outside Oak Grove’s middle-class norm. 
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Even as wonderful as the CHFC Outreach and Celebration is, it provides assistance to a 
limited number of people during a very limited and specific time period. It does nothing 
to transform the lives of those in the immediate community on a long-lasting basis. It 1s 
good and right to provide for persons in shelters and other facilities, but what about those 
who live in shattered and broken homes two blocks from the church building? This is a 
question that the church must address. Make no mistake, Oak Grove must be commended 
and congratulated for its efforts. However sometimes it seems that bragging rights have 
become the aim of some programs rather than a by-product of a real desire to transform 
the lives of the people in the community. 

As mentioned earlier, the author believes that her tenure away from Oak Grove 
affected her outlook. She became painfully aware of how different the church looks and 
feels depending on whether a person is an insider (member) or outsider (non-member). 
This combined with a lifetime of other experiences where she felt like an outsider 
prepared her to complete this doctoral! project. She knows that outsiders often want to be 
drawn in at best or cared for at least. They want to feel that they matter to the community, 
whether community is defined as a city, neighborhood, ethnic group or just the human 
race. For several reasons outsiders often either will not or do not know how to make their 
presence known. They might be afraid of rejection. Or perhaps they have tried to invite 
themselves in and been rejected, thus confirming their own unworthiness. What they need 
is for someone to reach and include them. 

Oak Grove A.M.E. Church has had some great successes. It far surpasses all 


A.M.E. churches in Detroit in terms of funds raised and members taken in each year and 
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has many worthwhile programs. Yet in order to create a meaningful, lasting relationship 
with its immediate community and the greater city of Detroit, it must look outside itself. 
Even to this writer, the thought of convincing and helping the Church, and more 
particularly a certain church, become more outwardly focused is somewhat 
overwhelming. This is especially true since the order of the day seems to be the building 
of bigger, more technologically sophisticated, all-purpose church edifices. Lest there be 
any confusion, the author needs to clarify what is meant by all-purpose by detailing some 
examples. One major consideration is often the edifice’s ability to accommodate large 
worship services, concerts and other events that are bound to be attended by persons who 
are much like the church’s current members. Another is a large banquet hall for the same 
class of people. More meeting space for church ministries and organizations is seen as 
key, as is ample space to host district or other denominational gatherings. In other words, 
the goals of church building projects are often centered around providing bigger and 
better services for church members versus the larger community. 

With this in mind, the author is well aware of the challenge before her since the 
church that she serves is at the genesis of getting a building project off the ground. It is 
intended that the creation, design and implementation of this project will succeed in 
expanding the ministry focus of the church’s congregants outward before they become 


consumed by the ensuing internal building project. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF ART OF THIS MINISTRY PROJECT 


What it Takes to be a Church 


Any religion, no matter what its origins, must be practiced in community and 
sustained by a community. If it is not, then it is considered magic. Emile Durkheim 
showed that both magic and religion possess beliefs, rituals, symbols and experiences, 
but only religion is practiced in a community.’ Yet many churches are inoculated against 
the ills that exist just beyond their walls. They ‘iietead create climates and establish 
cultural boundaries around their churches.” This problem is compounded by the fact that, 
for the most part, people in a community have come to expect the church to be oblivious 
to their existential situations. They have learned to look to the church for handouts at 
holidays and occasional emergency food distributions, but do not expect much more. For 
many of them the church is all talk and little action. 

More preaching is not the answer to the spiritual hunger that is rampant in the 
communities where urban churches are located. Neither is the writing of more books, the 


hosting of more conferences, better technology or special effects. For the most part, 


‘Ron D. Dempsey, Faith Outside the Walls (Macon: Smyth & Helwys Publishing, 1997), 84. 
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churches using these vehicles are almost exclusively talking to themselves, that is those 
already in the church. In the meantime, churches grow increasingly isolated from their 
communities and the culture, glorifying in a biblical witness that they often do not really 
possess.” 

The postmodern world 1s tired of words — it wants realness. Yet realness is 
something the church seems less and less geared to demonstrating. What it is geared to is 
slicker, more technologically brilliant presentations of the gospel truth. But the real truth 
is, Where is the love of God we talk about? Where 1s the transforming power of Christ? 
The changed lives? The selfless giving? The good works? While the world wants to see it 
in their communities, the church is consumed with talking about it in their sanctuaries.* 
The church must begin to act regularly, responsibly and righteously outside its walls. 

If a local church is going to begin a transformation of itself so that the community 
finds it open, responsive and relevant to its needs, several things must be done. The 
church must seek healing, distinguish between privatization and community, seek 
meaning, develop new theologies, change its image, and be aware of its language and 
paradigms. The thing the church members must keep in mind is that they are seeking to 
change the “walls” of the church so that those outside of them will find the church more 
relevant.” 

Self-examination is key to the process. The defining moment for accomplishing a 


courageous change in one’s own outlook is confession. “Confession [in this arena] means 


*Robert Lewis and Rob Wilkins, The Church of Irresistible Influence (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 
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reading afresh the words of Jesus Christ about his concept of the church — “salt” and 


“light” — and being grief stricken over how far our churches fall short.” Churches must 
admit their ever-declining impact on the community and the culture. They must 

confess that their comfort, moral compromises and misguided pursuits and priorities have 
rendered them increasingly impotent before the watching world. Once confession is 
made, internally focused churches can begin a move toward a new level of spiritual 
maturity.° 

Spiritual maturity can be defined as living the life and serving the world. What is 
needed today is a process that equips church members to serve better, not just live better. 
Without such a process, the church is doomed to self-focused immaturity and occupation 
of the sidelines of the community. Making the move toward service requires a reversal of 
critical perspective: from being served to serving, from finding community in church to 
impacting the community as the church, from retreating to influencing, from isolation to 
engagement, from church of my needs to church of good deeds. This necessitates a huge, 
personal transition for church members who are willing to participate.’ 

As this mission is undertaken, four personal roadblocks that might be experienced 
will have to be addressed. First, inevitable fear must be dealt with. This 1s a large part of 
the church leader’s responsibility. Fears may include the “this is our church and we do 
not want to give it up” syndrome, fear of the unknown and fear of inadequacy. Some of 


the ways of addressing these fears include the use of success stories, enlarging the 
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concept of the church’s mission and ministry so that it is seen as more than Usher Board, 
Sunday School, etc. activities and first-hand exposure to beyond the walls ministry.° 

Another element that might interfere is confusion. Persons must be clear on what 
to do as well as how to transition to this kind of ministry. A clearly designed process for 
people to follow must be provided in order to reduce confusion about the transition. Like 
every major transition in life, going from internally to externally-focused ministry needs 
a process to clear away the fog and create forward momentum.” 

Once the what to do and transition concerns are cleared up, the how to’s must be 
identified because lack of direction can also be a roadblock. Group training and helping 
each member brainstorm how their unique gifts and abilities can be creatively connected 
to externally-focused ministry will help overcome this potential obstacle. '” 

Finally questions of impact must be addressed. Persons want some assurance that 
what they do makes a difference. One of the ways that this matter can be cared for 1s to 
eliminate the idea of impact as a goal. Rather the measurement to be used should answer 
the question: Was I faithful to what God gave unto my hands to do? Restated, 
participants must be encouraged to believe and remember that impact is not the ultimate 
goal, but rather faithful stewardship.'’ Faithful stewardship often requires believers to go 


the extra mile in order to be more like Jesus. 


*Thid., 95-100. 
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Die, 
Breaking through Man-Made Borders 


In an Ecumenical Review article, Heino Falcke says that to be there for others 
means to follow the love of Jesus that breaks through borders. We can be free only when 
we help others out of their bondage. But this is blocked by a tendency that exists in all 
groups all over the world that attempt to achieve internal stability by sealing themselves 
off from the outside world. These groups, including the Church, hold themselves together 
by the things that differentiate them from others: class and race, religion and world-view, 
societal achievements and denominational preferences. Thus, such differences are built 
up to become forces that divide, and freedom and acceptance become rewards for 
conformity to group behavior.” 

The love of Jesus breaks through the borders of these taboos that are created by 
various institutions. Jesus set the model. He made himself available to those who had 
been excluded. He took the side of the tax collectors and sinners, the religious, moral and 
social outcasts. Hence, those who know they have been unconditionally accepted by God 
must be willing to break through personal and institutional prejudices in order to devote 
themselves to those in particular who have been rejected by their community or society. 


They become sensitive to the neighbor who disconcerts them. They do not make light of 


the manufactured borders that do exist, but name them in order to transcend them and 
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reach those on the other side.'° Once churches are sensitized to the fact that the borders 
exist, the next step could be to compare the amount of time they spend on priestly versus 
prophetic ministry. 

Priestly functions involve activities concerned with worship and maintaining the 
spiritual life of members; church maintenance activities are the major thrust. Prophetic 
functions include involvement in political concerns and activities in the wider 
community.'* Many churches fall short in the area of prophetic ministry as defined here. 

Rev. Carlyle F. Stewart offers some wisdom on practicing prophetic ministry. A 
characteristic of the prophetic aspect of Jesus’ ministry is that the people ran to tell others 
how the master had loved them. The same principle applies to the prophetic church today. 
Stewart uses an axiom of T.S. Eliot “the whole world is our hospital” to launch his claim 
that the church must therefore engage in the development of programs to meet the needs 
of both the outer and inner community. He contends that being in touch with the needs of 
the people in the larger community is essential to knowing what kind of programs will 
appeal to them. Sometimes new programs will be needed but at other times, the church 
need only open its doors so that community groups may regularly meet at the church.’° 

Some churches fail to grow. Others die a slow death. Still others experience 
sudden death. According to Stewart, these three types of churches usually have one thing 


in common. They closed their doors to the community they occupied in one way or 
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another. As a matter of fact, many of the mainline denominations in predominantly Black 
urban churches have not grown because they failed to develop outreach programs that 
address the real needs of the community residents. Of course one cannot ignore the needs 
of the congregants. So the key is to develop a balance between congregational inreach 
and community outreach. '® 

To follow Stewart’s model, some Pastors and congregants will have to let go of 
the idea that everything the church does must be spiritually based. Stewart proposes that 
the programs offered need not be biblical or spiritual in a traditional sense, but should 
offer people positive opportunities to transform their existential situation. He contends 
that if this transformation is accomplished, it in itself has profound spiritual implications. 
Further, developing creative programs that speak to a variety of human needs results in 
the church reestablishing itself as the spiritual center of the community it serves. In other 
words, spiritual goals can be accomplished through programs that are not necessarily 
spiritually based. '” 

Changing a person’s life could very well change a person’s spirit. Churches too 
often look at outreach as working the other way around. That is they aim to change a 
person’s spirit in hopes that once a spiritual revolution has occurred within him/her, 
his/her material life will get better. This sets up false expectations for both the church and 
the person on the other end of its good intentions. Perhaps it is trme to more faithfully 
trust God to use the church in a manner inconsistent with how it so often believes it 


should operate. Success in transforming lives and neighborhoods may rest in the 
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community of faith’s willingness to change its way of thinking as well as its established, 
predictable modus operandi. The success of such a shift does not lie solely in the design 
of a specific program, but rather in the fact that Christian characteristics underlie the 
changes. 

An essential characteristic for Christians who desire to become more externally 
focused is a heart of mercy. Mercy is the impulse that makes Christians sensitive to the 
hurts and lacks in others and causes them to desire to alleviate them."® 

The only true and enduring motivation for getting involved in ministries of mercy 
is an experience and a grasp of the grace of God in the gospel. Those who have a deep 
understanding and appreciation of the fact that they are sinners saved by grace alone will 
be both open and generous to the outcasts and the unlovely.’” 

The gospel of grace has the potential of manifesting two powerful effects upon 
those who have been touched by it. First, a person who knows that he/she has received 
mercy while an undeserving enemy of God can learn to have a heart of love for even the 
most ungrateful persons. When a Christian comes to a full realization of the state God 
found him/her in then they can relate to the condition of prostitutes, alcoholics, drug 
addicts, homeless wanderers, poor people and the like. The Christian discovers that 
he/she is looking in the mirror. The thought is, spiritually I was just like these people, 
even if I was never physically or socially where they are. They are outcasts. I was an 


outcast. The second effect is the creation of spontaneous generosity. Extending mercy is 
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an act of extending spontaneous, super-abounding love which comes from an experience 
of the grace of God.” 

The author contends that the antidote to what ails the internally-focused church 
will only be administered when congregants are challenged to take their minds off of 
their own needs. In the spirit of “Doctors Without Borders,” the church must create a 
“Congregations Without Borders” mentality and ministry that operates on a year-round 
schedule. 

Doctors Without Borders/Médecins Sans Frontiéres (MSF) is an international 
independent medica! humanitarian organization that delivers emergency aid to people 
affected by armed conflict, epidemics, natural and man-made disasters, and exclusion 
from health care in nearly 70 countries. MSF’s decision to intervene in any country or 
crisis is based solely on an independent assessment of people’s needs; not on political, 
economic, or religious interests.”" 

The sole goal of a ministry operating in a Congregation Without Borders spirit 
would be to help to transform the existential life of persons who may not ever come to a 
church at all or specifically to Oak Grove. Winning souls would be an added benefit, but 
the ministry would be designed to brighten lives, provide hope, offer help and be a 
catalyst for transforming people and communities in a variety of tangible forms. In this 
mode, churches, individually and collectively, could be the key to reversing the negative 


trends that plague Detroit and other mostly African-American urban centers. 
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There is a stereotypical view of who needs help in urban America. Drug addicts, 
prostitutes, homeless persons are certainly among those who do. But the circle of need is 
much wider. Churches would probably be surprised to learn that the often dispossessed 
persons, labeled as poor, in the urban setting fit into four main categories. One third of 
them are children. One third are working adults (with wages below the poverty level). 
One sixth consists of the elderly and the mentally or physically disabled. Only the final 
sixth consist of the controversial people including single parent homes with children and 
able bodied persons who are not working.” 

To generate interest in pursuing external ministry, several things must be done. It 
will warrant that the church change its attitude towards itself. It must admit that despite 
all its great worship services, plentiful ministries and fiscal responsibility, it is not 
making a concerted effort to change the neighborhood it occupies. Members must be 
willing to abandon their comfort zones. They must be cajoled into believing it is not 
enough to be thought of as a good and decent church with good and decent people. A 
desire to be truly known as a church that really makes a difference in the lives of persons 
outside of its membership must be created. The resources of the church, in terms of time, 
talent and treasures, must be mentally and spiritually juxtaposed against the needs of the 


greater community in a way that makes it clear that there is much work left undone. 


**Keller, Ministries of Mercy, 19. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION AND REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


The Stranger Within Thy Land 


In the book of Genesis, God selected a small and insignificant group of people, 
the Hebrews, later called Israel and still later called Jews. Designated as the chosen 
people, they were to be the instrument used to fulfill God’s plan to provide for the 
redemption of all humankind, a plan that does not comes to its fruition until the New 
Testament.’ All along the way, God provides Israel with instructions concerning every 
facet of life. From these instructions, the author has systematically gleaned some details 
about how ancient people of God were instructed to treat outsiders. The term outsiders 
refers to those who were not a part of the immediate family identified as God’s chosen, 
but were a part of the community where the chosen lived. What does the Bible say about 
the treatment of non-Israelites who found themselves in the midst of and in daily contact 
with God’s chosen people? What frame of reference could Israel use when deciding how 
to treat them? In Old Testament biblical language, these persons are often identified as 


“the ‘stranger,’ ‘foreigner,’ or ‘alien’ within thy land.” 
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Examination of scripture reveals that even in the earliest times, God gave explicit 
commands to the Israelites concerning how they were to treat the aliens, strangers or 
outsiders who lived among them. This discussion does not encompass those groups of 
people who Israel was at war with. Nor does it focus upon those who held Israel captive 
at one time or another. Rather it focuses upon individuals who, based on unidentified life 
circumstances, found themselves in the midst of a people whose claim to fame was that 
they belonged to and served the true and living God. It was that very God who gave 
specific instructions to the Israelites that included warnings against mistreating outsiders 
and authorization to give them privy to family rites and privileges, 

To begin with, outsiders were to be circumcised. Gen. 17:12 says: “For the 
generations to come every male among you who is eight days old must be circumcised, 
including those born in your household or bought with money from a foreigner — those 
who are not your offspring.’” The extended or derivative definition of this rite includes 
the consecration of human to God. But the purest meaning signifies only the gracious 
movement of God to human.’ What is notable here is that grace was to extend beyond 
those who were identified as God’s chosen ones. The grace must also extend to those 
who had become a part of the community where the Israelites lived or more specifically a 
part of an Israelite household. 

Additionally Israel] was told to make provisions for the aliens, the fatherless and 


the widows, in other words the less fortunate among them. One example can be found in 
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Deut. 14:29, which says: “At the end of every three years, bring all the tithes of that 


year’s produce and store it in your towns so that the Levites who have no allotment or 
inheritance of their own and the aliens, the fatherless and the widows in your town may 
come and eat and be satisfied, and that the Lord your God may bless you in all the work 
of your hands.” * (emphasis mine) It is interesting to note that many churches that have 
no problem showering their head Levite with bounty do not take the same care to fulfill 
the second part of this mandate. 

It is clear that there were rules governing the treatment of strangers living within 
the Israelite camp, within an Israelite family. However there were also instructions for the 
treatment of the poor and alien who are not identified as being a part of the camp or part 
of a family within the camp. Foreigners in households enjoyed the same privileges and 
provisions as natives in the household. But what about the other outsiders? Lev. 19:10 
instructs: “Do not go over your vineyard a second time or pick up grapes that have 
fallen. Leave them for the poor and alien.”’ This concept is repeated in Lev. 23:22. In this 
and other places, Israel is called upon to make provisions for outsiders. God’s chosen 
people could not simply consider their own needs and ignore the needs of others who 
were not a part of their faith community. 

In the divine sense, Israel was to follow these and other directives concerning the 
treatment of outsiders because it was what God instructed them to do. But in several 
instances, God gave them a more humanistic reason why they should have concern for, 


speak to the needs of and reach out to outsiders. That reason was tied to their own 
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history. For though they were chosen by God, Israel’s history is not one of unadulterated, 


uninterrupted good times. They experienced periods of being slaves and of being 
outsiders, strangers or foreigners in the lands of others. God’s mandate as to how Israel 
was to treat outsiders often contains a reminder that they had gone through rough times. 
This is mentioned in several places including the twenty second chapter of Exodus. Here, 
the admonition was part of a list of God-given rules that Moses recited to the people just 
after giving them the Ten Commandments. 

In Exod. 22:21, Moses speaks these words: “Do not mistreat an alien or oppress 
him, for you were aliens in Egypt.” The same type of instruction can be found in Deut. 
10:19. But in this verse, the command goes beyond forbidding mistreatment and 
oppression. It calls for something over and above ignoring or tolerating them. The 
Israelites are charged to love the aliens among them. This implies that they must be 
proactive. Love is an action word. Then in Exod. 23:9, yet another point is added. Found 
here is the idea that Israel should be able to relate to such people. The explicit reminder is 
as follows: “you yourselves know how it feels to be aliens, for you were aliens in 
Egypt.’” With all this in mind, attention is turned to the book of Leviticus. The most 
fitting and complete picture of God’s commands concerning the treatment of aliens 1s 
taken from this book of Levitical laws. 

The whole purpose of Leviticus is to provide legislation to guide a redeemed 
people in their relationship with a holy God. In contrast to the heathens around them, they 


were to be circumspect in their personal, moral and social living. The rules were given, 
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through Moses, just after the erection of the tabernacle during the first month of the 


second year after the Israelites left Egypt. Though there 1s not total agreement on the 
dating, the most common school of theological thought dates this between 1447-1445 
B.c.3 Among laws related to sacrifices, diets, diseases, the Day of Atonement and other 
things, the subject of the treatment of aliens is spoken of. The specific verses dealt with 
here are found in Lev. 19:33-34. Therein four distinct ideas particular to the latter subject 
are conveyed. Some are the same or similar to the ideas already mentioned. The verses 
read as follows: “When an alien lives with you in your land, do not mistreat him. The 
alien living with vou must be treated as one of your native-born. Love him as yourself, 
for you were aliens in Egypt. I am the Lord your God.” 

This pericope begins with repetition of the prohibition on mistreating aliens. Then 
attention 1s turned away from what not to do to them toward positive laws on how to treat 
them. Beginning in biblical days, Israel had a strong sense of ethnic identity and pride. So 
it is understandable that the second idea commanded Israelites to treat aliens as they 
would treat those who possessed their heritage. This foreshadows what would eventually 
happen when salvation was offered not only to the Jew, but to the Gentile. Stretching 
even further, God’s chosen people are then told to not only treat aliens like they would 
persons of Israelite heritage, but to love them as they love their own individual selves. 
This encompasses the idea of treating them in the same manner that they themselves 


wanted to be treated. The fourth idea outlined here once again advises them to think back 
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to their years of captivity. Since Israel had been freed from over 400 years of captivity 
only about a year earlier, remembering should not have been too hard. 

Finally not only was the mistreatment of aliens and the less fortunate members of 
the community prohibited, the Bible goes so far as to say that such bad behavior could 
result in the offender being cursed. A list of curses spoken of in Deut. 27:14-26 includes 
the following: “cursed is the man who withholds justice from the alien, the fatherless or 
the widow.” 

From the earliest time it is clear that God intended that though the Israelites were 
chosen people, they were not to exclude others from sharing the blessings and privileges 
God had granted them. Not only were they to share their bounty with the aliens within 


their households, they were also called upon to make a conscious effort to see that other 


poor aliens were cared for. 


A Matter of Love 


New Testament references to foreigners, aliens or strangers are not as numerous 
as those found in the Old Testament. However the second major section of the Bible is 
not silent on the subject. Those in God’s New Testament community, that is those who 
vowed to follow Jesus, were also given instructions concerning the treatment of those 
who lived among them, including underprivileged persons. Most unforgettable is the 
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great story about the pending separation of people from “all nations,”’" which he says will 
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be like that of a shepherd’s separation of the sheep from the goats? Those who ignored 


the commands to feed the hungry, give drink to the thirsty, invite in the stranger, cloth the 
naked, look after the sick and visit the imprisoned were destined to be rejected by God. 


*l2 would be granted 


On the other hand, those who did these things for the “least of these 
an eternal inheritance. This is recorded in Matt. 25:31-46. It must be said here that some 
scholars narrow the definition of the groups spoken of in Matt. 25:32 and 40, 
respectively. That school of thought says that the nations who stand before Jesus refer to 
the Gentiles and the /east of my brethren to the Jewish remnant.’? That definition is too 
narrow for the writer. She, along with other scholars, believe that the principle mandates 
every one of God’s people to initiate ministering interaction between themselves and the 
disadvantaged persons in their midst. 

Even if one accepts the narrow definition of the groups mentioned in Matt. 25:31- 
46, there is plentv of other New Testament evidence of the necessity of being outwardly 
focused. Inarguably, the ministry of Jesus was certainly not an exclusive one. It did not 
observe geographic, cultural or social boundaries that could have prevented his reaching 
the people that God purposed for him to reach. The church, on the other hand, has 
manufactured borders that the author believes do just that. It would do well to look again 
at the Savior’s model. Jesus was constantly found traveling the countryside by land and 
sea to reach those outside of his immediate presence. He had to pass through storms, get 
dirty, get tired, be criticized and expose himself to danger in order to do so, but he was 


clear that he had a mission and that he must carry it out. His reason for doing so went 
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beyond the Old Testament idea of obeying the Law. The New Testament, anchored by 


the ministry and sacrifice of Jesus, brought about a change. 

The essence of the whole transition of being a people under the law to being a 
people under grace can be captured in one word, love. “For God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten Son.”"* In the Old Testament, through Moses, God gave the 
Israelites laws regarding the treatment of aliens. Though love could and should have been 
injected into their actions toward those outside of their family, love was not the 
overarching theme. Obedience was. In the New Testament, through Jesus, God gave 
followers of Christ laws concerning the treatment of one’s neighbor. A neighbor, as 
defined in the Holman Bible Dictionary, is a person living in the same vicinity, engaging 
in mutual activities, and for whom one takes responsibility.'” So the Old Testament alien, 
stranger or foreigner and the New Testament neighbor virtually occupy the same position 
in relationship to God’s chosen people. They were not a part of the particular clan of 
folks belonging to God, but were part of the same community where the clan was located. 

Jesus gave specific instructions concerning neighbors. More than once he said 
“thou shall love thy neighbor as thyself.”'® One place where this command is given is in 
Matt. 19:19. Here he is speaking to a rich young ruler. The command is given as part of 
the answer to the ruler’s question about how to gain eternal life. Neither this nor the 
passage from Matthew 25 suggests that salvation can be gained by deeds. But as 


explained in the notes of the N/V Study Bible, final judgment will be based on what 
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actual deeds reveal about the true inner state of persons, not what verbal profession may 
have claimed.’’ Interestingly the ruler’s story is also recorded in Mark 10 and Luke 18, 
but neither lists love thy neighbor as one of the commands Jesus recited during this 
encounter. Mark’s account includes a different command, do not defraud. Luke gives five 
commands instead of six. 

On a different occasion according to a story recorded in both Matthew and Mark, 
Jesus speaks of this same law. It was during a period when he was teaching in the 
temple. The chief priests, scribes and elders were bombarding him with questions on 
a number of subjects. Their intent was to trick or trap him. They had made inquiries about 
such things as his authority to teach and taxes. Their final inquiry was about matrimonial 
rules following death and resurrection. 

After Jesus responded to their question concerning the resurrection, an expert in 
the law posed yet another inquiry. He asked Jesus which was the greatest commandment 
in the law. Jesus answered with these words: “Love the Lord your God with all your 
heart and with all your soul and with all your mind. This is the first and greatest 
commandment. And the second is like tt: Love your neighbor as yourself. All the Law 
and the Prophets hang on these two commandments.”"* This incident is recorded in both 
Matt. 22:34-40 and Mk. 12:28-31. In this New Testament Law, the overarching theme is 
clearly Jove. The love of one’s neighbor is put on the same level as love of God. The KJV 


Parallel Bible Commentary says of Mk. 12:31, the second commandment fittingly joins 
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the first, because genuine love for God naturally results in a love for others.'? Wycliffe 
says that proper regard for the law and one’s neighbor is the essence of humankind’s 
duty.”° Keeping this in mind, one must also consider that the love Jesus describes is more 
than a feeling; its very nature necessarily spurs one to demonstration of it. Unless it has a 
tangible or intangible effect on the object of it, such love is empty and useless. 

Matthew’s account ends with Jesus speaking the greatest commandment. The 
rendering in Mark provides two additional details. The first is the inquirer’s reaction to 
Jesus’ response, and the second is Jesus’ commendation to the inquirer. Mk. 12:33-34a is 
recorded as follows: “Well said teacher, the man replied. You are right in saying that 
God is one and there is no other but him. To love him with all your heart, with all your 
understanding and with all your strength, and to love your neighbor as yourself is more 
important than burnt offerings and sacrifices. When Jesus saw that he had answered 
wisely, he said to him, ‘You are not far from the kingdom of God.’ ae 

Nestled in the questioner’s response is the notion that Jesus’ requirements for his 
followers are to be elevated above those found in Old Testament Law. Once love, not 
law, becomes the overriding characteristic that spurs benevolent action, penetration of the 
proverbial wall between members of a congregation’s church and members of its 
community can begin to occur. Based on Jesus’ response in Mark 34, this would draw 


such congregations closer to the kingdom of God. 
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Both the Old and New Testaments show that the Godhead, in the person of the 


Father, Son and Spirit encouraged God’s selected ones, God’s followers to see to the 
needs of outsiders. Further God has always encouraged those belonging to the family of 
promise to participate in benevolent acts toward the disadvantaged. Today’s community 
of faith should do no less. But how and why has the relationship between churches and 
their communities developed over time? The examination of this development will begin 


with a look from the urban and Afrocentric perspective. 


The Journey from Sharing All Things in Common 


On several different levels, modern history speaks to the nature of the relationship 
between the church and its community. This discussion begins with reference to the 
Black church as a whole. At one time whether the Black church took care of the persons 
in its community was not at issue because it often served as the center of the community. 
Hence most persons who were part of the neighborhood were also a part of one church 
family or the other. Even if not everyone in the household joined and/or attended, un- 
churched family members benefited by the relationship one or more of their relatives had 
with a congregation. Therefore the treatment of aliens or outsiders was not a major issue. 

Today, we live in a different society. America claims to be a Christian nation and 
many Americans claim the same heritage. Yet membership and loyalty to a particular 
religious institution, along with regular attendance at worship, has dwindled. So much so 
that even in the Black community, many persons spend their Sunday mornings and 


Wednesday evenings engaged in some activity other than worship and religious study. As 
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this change developed, somewhere along the way the Black church’s role in America lost 
its salt in relation to the Black family and the at-large Black community. To understand 
some of the reasons why, one must look specifically at the history of the Black Church in 
America. 

This journey necessarily begins with the transporting of slaves from the shores of 
Africa to the unfamiliar and unfriendly shores of America. It is essential that the nature of 
their arrival be considered since it inevitably affected all areas of African American 
history, including the development of religious practices. This chapter of history began 
with the capturing of slaves and their subsequent induction into the plantation regime. 
Hence the social bonds they had known in their homeland were all but broken and the 
traditional basis for social cohesion was demolished. The enslavement of Blacks not only 
destroyed the traditional African system of kinship, it all but destroyed the most 
elementary form of social life — the family. The relation of the Black husband and father 
to his wife and children became no more than a temporary relationship dependent upon 
the will of the White master and the demands of the plantation regime. One of the 
essential things the Christian religion provided, for these persons who had been stolen 
from the homeland, was a new basis of social cohesion.” It is not an overstatement to say 
that for many who had lost all, being united based on shared religious beliefs became all 
that they had to hold on to. 

From the beginning of the importation of slaves into the colonies, Blacks received 


Christian Baptism. This was only allowed to continue because the law made it clear that 
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the acceptance of Christian faith and baptism did not have the effect of legally or 


physically freeing individuals from slavery. Though the baptism process began early on, 
it was not until the opening of the eighteenth century that the Church of England began 
missionary efforts aimed at systematically Christianizing Blacks. As these efforts 
increased and more denominations got involved, Methodist and Baptist preachers and 
missionaries were particularly successful in reaching Blacks. This occurred because their 
methods of preaching appealed to the poor, less-educated and outcast. The fiery messages 
of salvation and hope and prospect of escape from earthly woes drew them. Emphasis 
upon feeling the sign of conversion provided an empowering release for slaves who were 
daily repressed in so many ways. The solidarity, experienced in Africa but torn asunder in 
America, was reborn in the camp meetings and revival. As time went on, common 
religious beliefs, practices and traditions provided a new basis for social cohesion in an 
alien environment.”> Among African Americans, who had no supporters outside of their 
own community, no aliens existed within. This, of course, was because everybody was in 
the same boat, so to speak, the boat of oppression, degradation and dehumanization. 

After emancipation, Blacks had to create a new communal life or integrate into 
communities created by Blacks who were free before the Civil War. For the most part 
this resulted in the expansion and complete transformation of these communities. The 
leaders in creating these communities were men, who with their families, worked or 
began to buy land or those who worked as skilled artisans. They generally built churches, 
as well as homes. Many of these men were preachers and thus preachers became the 


leaders of their communities. In this, one can see the close relationship between the 
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newly structured post-Emancipation life of former slaves and the newly structured life of 
the African-American church. Churches became and for many years remained the most 
important agency of social control among African-Americans. Part of the role it played 
was to censure unconventional and immoral behavior.”* During these years the church 
was respected and by virtue of the fact that they occupied the lead role of these 
institutions, so were the preachers. 

One of the other things that occurred during this time is that, in order to establish 
their own churches, Blacks began to pool their meager economic resources so they could 
buy buildings and land for them. In addition, Blacks formed many mutual aid societies to 
support one another in sickness and for benefit of their widows and orphans.”° For the 
Black church in this era, society mattered. Though there were now aliens, because slavery 
was no longer a common denominator, the church concerned itself with caring for all 
who lived among them. 

Some of the other involvements of the church concerned the educational, social 
and political life of the community. The impetus among Blacks to build institutions of 
higher learning was borne out of the church. It was due primarily to the need for an 
educated ministry. That is, the education of Blacks was purposed in being able to transmit 
religious ideas and practices.”° 
The church also played an important role in the organized social life of the 


community. As mentioned earlier, social cohesion for transplanted Africans was reborn 
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in the church. Preachers, who played an important role in the organized social life of the 
community, inevitably became political leaders during the Reconstruction Period. Further 
as a result of the elimination of African-Americans from America’s political scene, the 
Church became the arena of the Black community’s political activities.”’ 

During the Civil War and Reconstruction Era, the recently freed intentionally 
made it their business to find a church to become involved with. The Church was a 
symbol of independence. Here newly freed persons found the opportunity to express new 
citizenship, a place where they could give more visible expression to deeply seated 
religious convictions and an opportunity to exercise leadership skills that were 
circumcised by the slavery system.”* 

Overall the church was seen as a “safe” space in which to discuss spiritual and 
material understanding. In serving its dual purpose, it spurred development of 
kindergartens, libraries, savings banks, schools and more. It is evident that, in many 
ways, the beginning of the African-American Church provided a refuge from a hostile 
White world. It was a place of power, freedom, education, political voice, community 
development and social cohesion.” 

Black denominations, in existence near the close of the nineteenth century, were 
forever and greatly changed by the Great Migration of Blacks from the South to the land 


of plenty in the North. In 1920, roughly 500,000 Blacks moved North. By 1930, 1.5 


million had moved to the northern region of America where economic opportunities were 
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great. When the Southerners arrived, an immediate class system was created. For by this 
time, the Northern Christians had made adjustments by embracing socially acceptable 
religious formats. They also had gained some measure of acceptance and success in and 
by the majority community. They did not want their [perceived] progress hampered by 
transplanted Southern Black Christians who were stereotyped as ignorant, backward and 
culturally insignificant. This opinion of Black Southerners was shared by Black 
Northerners and the larger White society. Emigrants were somewhat embraced, but their 
roles were marginalized and for the most part, Northerners held all of the lead roles 
within the church.°° Thus though these African Americans had all been transplanted, the 
beginnings of the creation of another type of foreign community within the race 


threatened the concept of unity within the Black church and its community. 
Too Big to Make a Difference 


Black urban churches during the period of the great migrations from 1915 to 1950 
experienced a period of phenomenal growth. Membership in established churches grew 
and numerous new churches were founded. As these waves of Black migrants swamped 
the resources of many churches, the first reaction was to build additions and/or 
completely new buildings. Other congregations bought buildings or synagogues from 
Whites at inflated prices. All this made room for the worshippers who were coming in 


droves, but it also added tremendous debt pressure.”! 
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Surely adding debt pressure meant more time and resources had to be allotted to 
figuring out how to pay up. Consequently less of the same was available to care for the 
spiritual needs of the church members and the community. Many houses of worship fall 
into this snare even today, some fifty or more years later. 

In a study of churches in the late 1920s, Mays and Nicholson constantly raised the 
problem of overchurching in the urban environment. Growth in membership was thought 
to be a sign that the church body as a whole would be more prosperous. But many of the 
new faces represented transfers and not converts. Therefore new space and new churches 
eclipsed the number of new church members available to fill and contribute to them.*” 

When one adds the miscalculation of new people resources to the fact that bigger 
and better churches became a status symbol, a pattern for a dangerous expansion strategy 
emerges. Based on this pursuit of status, it is apparent churches had already begun their 
descent into becoming internally-focused institutions rather than ones focused on the 
needs of the communities they occupied. 

In recent years, some pulpiteers have bemoaned the fact that there are so many 
churches, one literally on every corner in some areas, yet the communities where they are 
located are raggedy, dirty and crime-ridden. Further the people who reside in the 
neighborhoods that are full of churches are often godless, churchless and many times 
living in a state of hopelessness. This says something about the effectiveness, or more so 


ineffectiveness of the church’s presence in these communities. 
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The present proliferation of churches was certainly born of the reasons mentioned 
above, but there is another factor that has come into play in more recent years. Most 
certainly the number of preachers who strike out on their own, often absent a 
denomination, has added to the “church on every corner ” syndrome. Yet this great 
expansion has not borne fruit in terms of making a difference in the very neighborhoods 
where churches continually and plenteously spring up. 

Not all of the Black mainline churches joined the expansion strategy described in 
Mays’ and Nicholson’s study. In each city there were a few leading churches and 
preachers who took a prophetic stance in attempting to meet the great needs of the 
migrants. They used the church’s resources to provide help with food, shelter, clothing 
and employment.** 

In the 1920s Adam Clayton Powell Sr. was a leader in this area. He opened one of 
the first soup kitchens for hungry migrants. Later his son Adam Clayton Powell Jr. 
involved the church in welfare work, employment searching and supporting Black 
workers in their attempts to strike and unionize. The Good Shepherd Church sponsored a 
community center. During the period of migrations, Bishop Reverdy C. Ransom of 
Chicago’s Institutional A.M.E. Church became one of the more outspoken political 
activists. However the social outreach of these larger churches appeared to be the 
exception rather than the rule.” This is still true today, possibly on an even larger scale 


because of at least two church makeup trends. Both trends were alluded to earlier. 
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The first is the emergence of a number of mega-churches that thrive on internally 
focused ministry and the consuming near-hero worship of the church’s leader. The 
second is the increasing number of small independent churches being founded that do not 
have the resources to feed or clothe the alien, stranger or unchurched members of their 
communities. On the contrary, they spend a lot of time just struggling to survive as an 
institution. 

Another factor that has come into play that further alienates the least and the lost 
from the saved and churched has to do with economics. Studies have pointed out the 
increasing bifurcation of the Black community into two main class divisions. There is a 
coping sector of middle-income, working and middle-class persons and a crisis sector of 
poor Black communities composed of the working and the dependent poor.” 

Strangely enough the church of the former is often situated in the lap of the latter. 
Yet a boundary has been established. It is a boundary that the middle and upper class 
often refuses to acknowledge. In past generations some of the large urban churches were 
among the few institutions that could reach beyond class boundaries and provide a 
semblance of unity in Black communities. The challenge for [the present and] the future 
is whether Black clergy and their churches will attempt to transcend class boundaries and 
reach out to the poor, as these class lines continue to solidify with demographic changes 
in Black communities.*° While the Black community is still struggling to figure out how 


to deal with the two economic sectors, the quandary exacerbates. T. Howland Ranks and 
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John A. Coleman in the book, Reading the Signs of the Times warns that the increasing 


gap between the wealthy and the poor 1n the United States poses a major challenge to 
those who express a preferential option for the poor. They warn that Christians cannot 
continue to have a “thanksgiving basket” mentality in dealing with poverty. Poverty is a 
structural problem and must be dealt with as such.’ 

It occurred to the writer of this work that perhaps she is asking her present church 
to operate out of an ethos that is not part of its history and therefore not a part of its 


original makeup. This necessitated a look at the church’s denominational history. 


Methodism: Rooted in a Legacy of Caring 


Methodism was not conceived with the notion of changing or even assisting 
society. It began in the year 1720 in Oxford University England. John Wesley, Charles 
Wesley, George Whitfield and a few other young men who attended the university 
banded themselves together for the purpose of intellectual and spiritual improvement and 
to help one another become better Christians.*® 
This Methodist movement was started not with the idea of founding a church or of 


reforming the world. These young men simply wanted to live better lives themselves. 


Their desire was for a closer walk with God and they knew that they could help and be 
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helped by one another.*” But what began as a small, personal experience was destined to 
become a large, religious movement that still lives today. 

As the Methodist movement spread, it emphasized what was called “experiential 
religion.” In other words, men and women felt something happening within themselves. 
Salvation was not to be an intangible concept that one read or was told about, but rather a 
personal, living experience. And this personal feeling was so rich, these first Methodists 
were not happy unless they were telling others of God and of what he had done for 
them.*° 

Over the course of time, a vast and growing spiritual movement took place under 
the leadership of John Wesley. He did two things that substantially increased the force of 
Methodism. He created a corps of lay preachers and he adopted outdoor or field 
preaching in a big way.”’ The latter was the ultimate of the church becoming externally 
versus internally focused. In colloquial terms, Wesley took the church’s message, and 
thereby the church, to the streets. 

Methodist preachers soon were seen going everywhere. They held their meetings 
wherever they could get people to listen, while men and women who had been converted 
backed them up by telling publicly how God had changed their lives. This in turn resulted 
in spurring many who attended to change their lives.** Hence Methodism has a rich 


history of making a difference in the community outside of the established church walls. 
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By 1768 Methodism had spread to the Americas and the first Methodist chapel 


was built on John Street in New York.” Years later a ten-day historic founding 
conference of the newly independent church was held. 

While Methodism had its roots deep in the Church of England, the Christmas 
Conference of 1784 truly gave the world a new church. The church was destined to 
multiply at first by tens of thousands, then by hundred of thousands and now by millions. 
More pertinent to this writing, the great growth in the number of members was 
accompanied by a vast development in all other areas of church life. Missions to foreign 
lands and at home were started in the early nineteenth century. Schools and colleges were 
built. Soon, the growing church also erected orphanages and homes for the needy, the 
aged, and the infirm. To take care of the fatherless and the widows and to help the sick 
and the afflicted has always been a Christian goal. Therefore Methodism claims and takes 
pride in an assertion once made regarding it, that it is “Christianity in earnest.”“* 

Although Methodism remains history-minded and respectful of liturgy, it must be 
noted that it has also been typically concerned with ministry to the poor and 
disadvantaged, expressing its faith in compassion for the human condition. In a number 
of ways, the witness of the Spirit has been the driving force for worship, love of 
neighbor, personal piety and evangelization.” 

The African Methodist Episcopal Church resulted from a protest of racial 


discrimination in, of all places, a church sanctuary. A number of African American 
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members of St. George’s Methodist Episcopal Church, including Richard Allen and 


Absalom Jones, withdrew from this Philadelphia church after they were accosted as they 
tried to kneel at the altar. This chaotic scene occurred because they had the misfortune or 
fortune of finding themselves attempting to participate in worship in a spot that was 
designated as only for Whites. The denomination borne out of this protest has developed 
and grown into a network of churches within the United States and across the seas. 
Despite the split tt was never intended that the early tenets of Methodism be abandoned. 
Yet for the reasons described earlier in this section, the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, like the larger Church, has strayed from Wesley’s field ministry approach and 
tended more toward internal church ministry. This is not the case for all congregations, 
but it is for more than just a few. 

During the many years the writer has spent at Oak Grove African Methodist 
Episcopal Church the church has become more and more internally focused. Missions 
and outreach involve mostly sending money to distant lands overseas, dolmg out periodic 
donations to mission churches in the city, donating money to local social organizations, 
proudly packaging and distributing Thanksgiving and Christmas baskets and reportedly 
praying for those who are disadvantaged. 

Numerous ministries have been started during recent years. However, most of 
them are designed to serve the needs of the congregation rather than the greater 
community. And even those activities and ministries that invite non-members to 
participate are implicitly intended for persons who are very much like the church’s 


congregants, economically, socially and spiritually. Meanwhile much of the surrounding 
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neighborhood has deteriorated and many who live just blocks from the church edifice do 
not benefit from the church’s presence, economically, socially nor spiritually. 

Many members of Oak Grove are well-educated and middle-class and quite a few 
are biblically literate. A great number of them have attended more Bible study classes, 
retreats, seminars, convocations, training sessions, not to mention worship services, than 
even they can number. It is the writer’s belief that all this is almost for naught if the 
lessons learned are not going to be used to begin to transform the community. 

It is time for the church to reclaim its rich history of taking it to the streets. The 
“it” 1s ministry. And the ministry to be proposed does not necessarily involve attempts to 
evangelize, rather it involves making an effort to make life better for those who number 
among the least, the lost, the poor or the disadvantaged. It involves treating the foreigner, 
the alien, the stranger, those outside the church family, with the care, concern and 
attention that is too often reserved for persons who are already a part of the church body. 
It is often said that God has no hands but our hands, no feet but our feet and no mouth but 
our mouths. This 1s not a profound and scholarly theological statement. However it is a 
simple way of stating that Christians are required to use the physical and mental abilities 
that God has given them to do great works here on earth. And it is obvious from the 
ministry of Jesus that great works were never intended to be bestowed solely and 
selfishly upon those who were already following Christ. Samuel D. Proctor and Gardner 
C. Taylor offer some insights into the current society’s deviation from the model of our 


Savior. 


a, 
A Dangerous Paradigm Shift 


Proctor and Taylor point to several factors. The first one discussed 1s the “can-do” 
ethos that flows from America’s pioneer days. According to this philosophy, everyone 
should be motivated by the “can-do” spirit of bravado. Add to that the Calvinist streak 
that says we are predestined for success. We belong! This leads to the tendency to regard 
those at the bottom as belonging there. Throw in nineteenth century Darwinism. It says 
the strong deserve to survive and the weak do not and is accompanied by a total disregard 
for what caused the weakness in some. Then finally the utilitarian ethic, the greatest good 
for the greatest, comes into play. Therefore, those who are in minority, those who are left 
out have gotten just what they deserved. With all the above factors in play, the rich got 
richer, the strong got stronger and the need to debate about why or how the poor or the 
weak got where they are was eliminated. However, this outlook stands in strong contrast 
to Jesus’ example and his teaching. He made it our burden to be mindful of the poor, the 
weak and the marginal people of the world. Jesus defied the norm that stood in awe of the 
rich, mighty and powerful. Rather he blessed the poor, meek and pure in heart.“ 

The model set forth by Jesus was intended to last through the ages regardless to 
how society changed over time. The Lord’s Prayer has not become outdated. The Lord’s 
Supper has not become outdated. The idea of Baptism ordered by the Lord has not 
become outdated. Neither has his command and model that tended toward ministering to 


the needs of outsiders, the poor, the least and the lost. Still many Christians regard the 
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church strictly or most importantly as a place to go and worship. They fail to realize that 
getting revived and set for a new week’s journey is not the end all to be all. Perhaps an 
expanded definition of worship needs to be considered. 

In the book Confusions in Christian Social Ethics, Ronald H. Preston says that 
worship is more. He argues that worship is both a spur to thought and action and a prop 
to sustain Christians. Worship is to lead to thought and thought is to lead to action. He 
further states: “The church has many things it ought to do, and worship which bears no 
relation to what we do in the many hours we are not worshipping is an abomination.” 

This language is quite strong. Preston is even more critical of worshipping 
Christians who seem to have no concern for those just outside their door than the writer 
of this paper. 

Though first and foremost an evangelist, Charles G. Finney also believed in the 
church involving itself in improving the social good of the dispossessed. Revivalism was 
generally understood in terms of the dramatic conversion of shameless sinners, but such 
an image was not true to the literal meaning of “revival.” Finney’s message was 
primarily directed to church people not living up to the fullness of their Christian 
existence. His call to a “revived” Christian life included the implicit command that true 
conversion be evidenced in good works and a commitment to the welfare of others. 

Finney rejected the “Old Calvinism” that discouraged human effort and created a 


certain aristocracy of the elect. He countered it with the idea that God’s will is that all 


*’Ronald H. Preston, Confusions in Christian Social Ethics: Problems for Geneva & Rome (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1994), 74. 
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should be converted and all who turn from sin will be received by God. This implied a 
new role for the will of humans and put new emphasis on human ability. This doctrine 
was transformed into the social sphere. The resulting conclusion was that God had given 
men and women a role in shaping society and that nothing has to be accepted as it was.” 

Indeed it is not God who has rejected those outside the church community, but 
rather it is often those inside the church who do so. The rejection is seldom openly 
verbalized; however that makes it no less a rejection. 

For Finney the essence of sin was selfishness. He believed that those who 
harbored such concern for their own welfare were of a mindset totally contradicted by 
God’s own character, especially God’s benevolent tendencies. Finney also believed that 
to be converted was to forsake one’s own interest for the sake of others. The reflection of 
God’s benevolence in the world must be evidenced in the life of the convert by his/her 
doing good to all and becoming as useful as possible in the world. ° Clearly the meaning 
Finney ascribed to revivalism is not practiced in today’s churches. A good revival or a 
good revivalist is most often categorized as such because of what the congregants hear 
and how it makes them feel within and about themselves. Rarely is what the message 
makes one do for someone else desired, contemplated or praised. 


Some Christians are afraid of too much social involvement. There is a fear that it 


will cause the church’s spirituality to suffer. Finney insisted that if the spiritual vitality of 
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the church is sapped, it will not be based on its involvement with social questions, but 
rather on its failure to embrace reform.”! 

Not everyone agrees with this position. The viewpoint of John Rohr and David 
Luecke represents another alternate position on the church’s need to be involved in social 
action. These two say that there is no distinctively Christian pattern for social action. 
They further state that to condemn the church for its failure to deal with social issues or 
to suggest that it is failing in its mission when not actively involved is to misunderstand 
the nature of the church. In their view, the worship of God is sufficient justification for its 
being and the church needs no other. It is not that they suggest the church be unconcerned 
about moral issues. However they believe the church should function as one of many 
human institutions in this arena, using resources available to all citizens. >” 

Contrary to Rohr and Luecke’s position, there 1s a distinctively Christian pattern 
for every activity of life, whether that pattern is adopted or not. Further, concern without 
action does not fulfill a single biblical mandate. Their intimation that the church should 
be no more concerned or diligent about the needs of the disadvantaged than governmental 
agencies and charity organizations is off the mark. If anything, the church’s concern 
should be greater. The fact that the church answers to a higher power is enough to 
dismiss the notion of equal responsibility. Working to resolve issues that affect the lives 
of people does not take away from the church’s divine nature. Jesus was no less divine 


when he ministered to the woman at the well and others he met outside the synagogue. 
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He attended to their problems wherever they happened to be. Then at the appropriate time 


he headed back to the synagogue for more worship and instruction. 

Howard Kershner cails for the church to maintain its spiritual function by 
avoiding issues of a controversial nature. Not only would this allow the church to 
maintain its spirituality, it would also curtail the possibility of church divisions that might 
be caused by having congregants take opposing sides on hot issues.°> With positions like 
this, it is no wonder people could go the church every Sunday to worship yet beat their 
slaves when they got home. It is no wonder that today racism has replaced slavery as an 
unacknowledged or acceptable evil in one nation under God. It is no wonder that there is 
not a whole lot of speaking up for and taking 1n of poor, troubled persons who are within 
a stone’s throw of a number of middle class houses of worship. To do so might cause 
some disagreement among the brethren and sisteren who want to maintain the status quo. 

Kershner sees the religious conversion of individuals as the key to the resolution 
of social problems. He goes on to defend his position by stating that Jesus commanded 
Christians to go into the world and preach the gospel to every creature. His command 
was not to go into the world and organize peace corps or civil disobedience 
demonstrations.” 

There is no doubt that proclaiming God’s word with an eye toward getting 
individuals to accept Christ’s invitation into his family is a good, biblical and noble 
mandate. Yet churches can hardly afford to let their neighbors and neighborhoods 


crumble physically, emotionally, morally and financially while it tries to figure out ways 
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and find the time to get everyone to accept Christ. As a matter of fact, the ability for 


Christians to assist in opening the doors of people’s hearts to the message of Christ may 
require a prerequisite. It may require that Christians first open their hearts to the needs of 
those around them who are not like them. Then perhaps the good deeds of the good 
church folks will provide the light for the unsaved to see Christ. But even if it does not, 
Christ-like work will still have been accomplished. And this alone will glorify God. 

John Bennett’s view stands in sharp contrast to Kershner’s. According to Bennett, 
Christian responsibility is exercised not by personal conversions but by the soctal and 
political organization of those outside the establishment, that is the people who are 
powerless to change the conditions under which they live.”” 

Persons in the communities occupied by various churches have become powerless 
for a myriad of reasons. Some of the reasons include the lack of money, upbringing 
and/or role models. Churches ought become involved in the lives of those in 
its community and in the life of the community because it 1s the right thing to do. The 
necessary beginning is to determine who in the community needs to be taken in. This is 
the easy part. As stated by Proctor and Taylor it is one thing to know the “isness of 
things, better to know the oughtness, but then comes the therefore?” Pastors and their 
churches must begin by studying the ways in which persons are arbitrarily denied 
affirmation and recognition. They suggest the following preliminary questions be posed 


when talking about community: “Who is shut out? Who is put down? Who 1s left 
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behind? What people in our society are left behind and all but ruled out as candidates for 


community?””° 

Proctor and Taylor proclaim that any Pastor who lives close to Jesus carries in his 
or her heart an aching sensitivity about the gap that exists between healthy, over-fed, self- 
indulged, hedonistic congregants and those at the margins of the society.’ Though not a 
Pastor, the present writer feels what these two great theologians describe above and 
ascribes to the following assertions they make. 

One’s ministry is incomplete unless he/she makes a real effort to bring the 
congregation into the full awareness of what Christ calls Christians to do in his name 
among the least of these. A starting action should be to empower those who could alter 
their own lives if given the opportunity. They contend that God holds us accountable for 
the seeking and saving of all who are lost and unfulfilled.°* Neither ignorance nor 
ignoring are suitable substitutes for doing what God requires. Discipleship and discipline 
must be the ruling forces guiding those who belong to the family of God. 

During the past 50 years, discipleship and discipline are the two words that have 
expressed the quintessence of following Christ. Discipleship refers to a Christian who 1s 
radically committed to obeying Jesus Christ, one who studies Jesus’ teachings and puts 
them into practice. Discipline evokes the idea of effort, commitment, willpower and 
resignation. Spiritual disciplines such as prayer, Bible reading and Bible study can create 


a sacred rhythm to our days, weeks, months and years. These two are good starting points 
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for the Christian. However, behind discipleship and spiritual discipline is love. Radical 
commitment to the cause of Christ is fine and spiritual formation is noble, if it produces 
love for God and others. Without love, to modernize Paul’s words, we become either 
fanatics or egotists.°” 

The idea of the Church or an individual church being able to make a difference in 
a society or even a community that is wracked by so many problems can be somewhat 
overwhelming. When there are so many social ills including, among others, addictions, 
poverty, lack of education, teen pregnancy, it is hard to know where to start. Moreover it 
is hard to see how an individual’s or even one church’s efforts can make a difference. © 

During the many years the author has spent at Oak Grove A.M.E., the church has 
become more and more internally focused. Many new, exciting and innovative ministries 
have been created over the years, but most of them have an internal focus. Meanwhile the 
surrounding neighborhood and community are cracking under the weight of prejudice, 
substandard or miss-education, hopeless acquiescence to the alcohol and drug culture, 
misguided and unhealthy male-female relationships and other common urban ailments. 
The touch of missions and outreach has been relegated to doing things such as 
occasionally sending money to foreign lands or mission churches in the area and proudly 
packaging Thanksgiving and Christmas baskets. Congregations must be challenged to do 


more. 


*°Scot McKnight, “Jesus Creed” The Christian Century, 7 (September 2004), 22. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


When the author initially embarked upon this project, her goal was to change the 
world. Her intent was to employ the tools, including the human resources, available to 
her to make the community and hence the world she lives in a better place. Over time, 
reality set in. At this point it became necessary to find a starting point. Unable to change 
the church, the community, the city and the world at the same time, she settled on trying 
to begin to change the ethos of her present congregation. In doing so, she hoped that a 
change in the congregation’s ethos would, as time progresses, result in a changed 
community. 

The work to bring this about began in a setting where the congregation’s ministry 
and mindset were overwhelmingly focused on meeting the needs of its own members and 
institution. To effect a change she posited that if congregants were made aware of the 
need to do more outside the church walls, a desire to become more externally-focused 
would develop within the church body. 

To test this premise, a Living The Bible Institute was created. Because many of 
Oak Grove’s members enjoy attending Bible study, the project was presented as another 
type of Bible Study. Three modules were created. Each consisted of a short classroom 


lesson immediately followed by practical application of the lesson’s principles. In every 
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case, the application portion was done outside the church walls. Each application also 
included some level of face-to-face contact with persons in the community. This was 
done because so many times church outreach is reduced to giving money or other items 
to an unknown recipient. The aim of the personal contact aspect was to make the people 
in need of help more real and relevant. 

Results were primarily gathered from questionnaires given to those who 
participated in each module. For lessons one and two, each participant received one 
questionnaire before and another after each lesson. For lesson three, only a post lesson 
questionnaire was administered. The instruments were designed to find out why they 
volunteered to participate in a module and how they felt after attending class and living 
the lesson out in the community. To a lesser extent, impromptu interviews and participant 
observation contributed to the findings. 

In addition to questioning the church members who participated in the modules, 
the author considered getting reaction from the people who received benefit from the 
lessons as well. This was ruled out once the description of what the project hoped to 
accomplish was narrowed. Since the subjects of the desired change were internal to the 
church, these were the only persons who could provide relevant feedback. 

A small amount of information from participant observation is injected into the 
findings and personal observations found in the latter part of the paper. However the 
author was not present during the application of the lesson principles as a means of 
collecting data. She was there was to provide leadership and because she was not 
comfortable asking people to do what she was not willing to. Participant observation 


would not have worked as the primary means of data collection because of the author’s 
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bias. She was too close to and compassionate about what she was trying to do. This might 
have caused her to see things as she desired them to be rather than as they were. 

Other types of research designs were considered. One idea was to create a series 
of classes to teach about ministry in the community. This would have been accompanied 
by pre and post series surveys to determine if mindsets had been changed based on the 
principles taught. The chief reason this option was not chosen is that the author 
ascertained that she was dealing with a congregation that is already very much biblically 
literate. Therefore teaching them was not going to go far enough. The same is true of the 
idea of combining classroom lessons with a sermon series. 

Another design concept called for surveying various churches of the same or 
larger member and budget size regarding their externally-focused ministry. The aim 
would have been to pinpoint churches that do a substantial amount of externally focused 
ministry and study how they operate. Answers to questions such as what kinds of things 
they do, how their members felt about doing them and how they transitioned (if they did 
and/or if they knew) into doing a substantial amount of it would have been used to design 
a program for Oak Grove. Any such results would have been too theoretical for the 
author’s taste. Also because each church has its own personality and inner workings, the 
information gathered would not have been more valuable than her knowledge and 
spiritual intuitiveness about what would work in her context. 

Ultimately, there were two main reasons why this project was carried out as an 
actual doing of something rather than learning why something should be done. First, it 
would have been much easier for the project designer to write and teach and preach a 


series of classes and sermons on ministry in the community. She has a lot of experience 
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and adeptness at writing and presenting. But she knew from the very beginning of the 
doctoral endeavor that this was about more than doing more of the same. God did not 
want her to remain in her comfort zone while completing this work. This was as much 
about growing her as it was about growing the church. The challenge to get people to do 
what they are not used to doing was much more formidable than getting them to sit in a 
classroom or sanctuary and be told what they should do. 

In addition, the hands on approach would allow the lesson participants to actually 
see how it felt to engage in ministry that was solely for the benefit of something outside 
of themselves and their own church. That experiential component could not be produced 


in a classroom, no matter how passionate the teacher was about the subject. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


The “Living The Bible” Institute project consisted of three modules. Each module 
included a short Bible study lesson followed by implementation of the lesson’s principles 
in a community outreach setting. Since the focus of the project was to encourage Oak 
Grove A.M.E. Church members to engage in ministry that is external to the church, no 
attempt was made to limit the Bible study lessons and outings to one particular segment 
of the community. The cross section of those served included persons from the younger 
age bracket (elementary school age) to those living their twilight years. Following are the 
specifics on what was done along with associated outcomes. The outcomes are based on 
pre and post field experience questionnaires along with personal observations and 
conversations with those who participated. 

Modules focused on three different types of activities. Each required interaction 
with persons outside of the local church community. The concentration areas were 
intercessory prayer, sick-and-shut-in visitation and making uniforms for elementary 
school children. In order to solicit participants, announcements were run in the Sunday 
worship guide sing brief details about each module that was to be implemented (See 
Appendix A). This allowed people to sign up based on their area of interest and/or 


expertise or gift. 
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The first module consisted of a lesson on intercessory prayer followed by a 
praying with the homeless outing. Fifteen people, including two peer associates, signed 
up to participate. Before scheduling the day and time, phone calls were made to those 
who responded to the announcement. Based on the availability of volunteers, the module 
was scheduled. An additional announcement was run in the worship guide in case there 
were others who had not signed up but wanted to be involved. 

Of the three modules, this was probably the least appealing and most challenging 
one. Because not only would this lesson involve going outside of the church walls, face- 
to-face interaction with some of the least, lost and most unappealing members of our 
society was at its core. This was borne out in the sign-up results as this proposed activity 
drew the lowest number of volunteers. 

The outing was scheduled for a Saturday morning from 10 A.M. to 12 P.M. For 
two reasons, each lesson was intentionally designed to take place within an approximate 
two hour time period. First, the amount of time many members already spend on church 
activities was taken into account. Anything requiring substantially more time may have 
pushed some or all potential participants into overload. Second, the plan was to have this 
action-oriented Bible study lesson take no more time than a classroom Bible study since 
the author wants this type of lesson to replace the traditional classroom one at least once a 
quarter. 

Though the author was worried that many or most of the people would not show 
up, ten persons were there by 10 A.M. on that Saturday. Three others had indicated they 
would not be able to make it and one other could never be contacted by phone. It was 


intended that the actual classroom time would be 15-20 minutes. The rest of the time 
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would be allotted to traveling to an area in downtown Detroit, seeking out and praying 
with homeless persons and returning to the church. On the morning of the outing, the 
author decided to purchase some fruit to leave with the persons encountered. She had 
debated about this facet because she wanted it to be clear to both the participants and the 
homeless persons that this was not another “feeding the homeless” program, but rather 
was truly about prayer. Her compromise was to go back to the bus, retrieve the fruit and 
bags and give them out after the prayer mission was accomplished. 

When students arrived at the church, they received a lesson agenda along with a 
page of scriptures. (Appendix B) The session consisted of instruction and discussion. 
The main points covered in the lesson included a definition of intercessory prayer, a 
listing of why others need someone to pray for them and information about several 
biblical characters who interceded for others. Students were engaged by asking them to 
share their answers and thoughts on each point before the instructor revealed hers. 

Just before heading out, the lesson and discussion turned to the practical side of 
putting the lesson into action. Students were given some do’s and don’ts. They also 
shared their thoughts on how to approach and pray for the people they would meet. The 
final step before boarding the bus was to have each student complete a questionnaire 
explaining why they chose to participate in the “praying with the homeless” project. The 
lesson lasted approximately 30 minutes, a little longer than intended. 

While riding the bus, participants packed lunch bags with fruit. Once downtown, 
students paired up to seek out persons in the downtown plaza and its main street. Initially, 
the fruit bags were left on the bus. After praying with a person, one student would go 


back to the bus for a bag to present to the person encountered. A total of about 30 
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minutes was spent engaging persons in intercessory prayer. During this time, each pair of 
intercessors prayed with from one to four people. Participants then re-boarded the bus 
and headed back to the church. Along the way, leftover fruit bags were handed out to 
persons who were standing at various locations throughout the city holding homeless and 
hungry signs. However in order to stay within the agreed upon time restraint, no further 
intercessory prayer stops were made. Sticking to the time line was important to the author 
because she felt that showing people that these types of lessons could take no more time 
than a regular Bible study lesson would make people more likely to participate in the 
future. 

There was a great deal of excitement on the bus during the trip back to the church. 
Everyone had something to share about their experience. Thoughts and feelings, praise 
reports and details of interesting encounters were communicated. Participants also 
completed a post-lesson questionnaire. (Appendix C) 

One interesting observation the author made about this lesson is that almost one 
half of those who agreed to participate were ministers. This was true even though no 
special appeal was made to ministers versus lay persons. This same phenomenon did not 
occur with the other two modules. 

With one exception, all those who participated in this first Living The Bible 
outing were already involved in one or more ministries at the church. When asked why 
they signed up for this particular lesson, various reasons were given. Some of the 
common themes in the responses were: because of the leading of God/Holy Spirit, a 
concern for and desire to help others, a belief in intercessory prayer and a specific calling 


to engage in some kind of intercessory prayer ministry. 


Prior to going out, when students were asked what concerns they had about 
embarking on this trip, the most common answer was fear of physical harm, including 
disease, from those encountered. The second most common fear was that the people 
would not be receptive to having someone pray with and for them. A couple of people 
expressed that they had no concerns at all. One person in the group attributed his 
willingness to go to the fact that he himself had once lived a rough life. He, along with 
one other person, talked about giving back to God. 

There were a number of observations made during the outing. One of the most 
unexpected ones involved the person who was only there because he was driving the 
church bus. He ended up getting involved in the mission in his own way. When we 
arrived at the designated location, he helped to point out persons who were standing or 
lying around in the area where he was parked. When he did, students went over to pray 
with these people. Then when students re-boarded the bus for the return trip, he told 
them where they could find a lot of Detroit’s homeless and offered to take the group to 
another location. He knew exactly where to go because he regularly drives for the bus 


company he owns. Because of the pre-set time restraints, his offer was declined. The 
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driver was also the one who suggested that the leftover fruit bags be given to persons who 


were standing on street corners as he drove back to the church. While traveling, he 


excitedly pointed people out as he was approaching them. With his help, a student would 


get in position to hand a bag out of the window with a minimal amount of traffic 


disruption. The driver’s last contribution to the lesson was that he forewent the customary 


payment church bus drivers receive. He said he felt that since those who went out to pray 


were not being paid that he should not be paid either. 
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Those who acted as intercessors were very eager to share stories about their 
encounters with the instructor and one another, Some ran into people who did not want 
prayer. As was discussed in the classroom setting, the intercessors did not force the issue, 
but instead moved on. Later the persons who did not want prayer were offered a bag of 
fruit, though at least one declined. One pair of prayers ran into someone who reeked of 
marijuana. He indicated he had just been released from prison, after serving time for an 
unarmed robbery. One of the other things he said was that he was not homeless. He was 
just hanging out at the plaza downtown. That was a lesson in itself since the intercessors 
had pre-judged him and prayed that he would find a place to live. After the prayer, he 
expressed his thanks, but also indicated he lived with his sister. Two male volunteers met 
up with a man who was sleeping on a heating grate. He kept telling them over and over 
“it’s just not fair; I just got caught up in something.” He allowed them to pray for him. 
Then he began to share his story. The interceders felt blessed that he opened up to them. 

Students completed a post-lesson questionnaire during the ride back. Therein, 
they recorded their observations, thoughts and feelings. The observation noted most was 
the fact that people were receptive to being prayed for. Other responses were varied and 
did not have a common theme. In terms of thoughts and feelings, participants referred to 
the experience as humbling. Some of the things they felt were happy they had 
participated and blessed and thankful for the opportunity to reach out to others. One of 
the most striking themes that came through in the post lesson questionnaire answers was 
the fact that students found a new appreciation for God’s goodness in their own lives. 


This was borne out in comments such as, all of us are but a step away from any 
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condition; the cold I felt for a few minutes - he feels for hours; and this experience made 
me examine my own life to see how God intervened when I was down. 

Several respondents noted one thing that could have improved the experience. 
There were a minimal number of homeless (or other) people wandering in the downtown 
plaza when the students arrived. However, during the course of the mission, the reason 
for this was discovered. Two of the intercessors, including the author of this work, met 
the security guard that had the responsibility of watching over the plaza on that Saturday. 
lronically, he was the reason there were not many people in the area at that time. This 
was ironic because he was the person who had called churches in the city, including Oak 
Grove, to ask that somebody come down to pray with the homeless people in the plaza. 
The author had received his call several months earlier and was able to incorporate his 
request into the Living The Bible Institute project. The guard explained that Detroit’s 
mayor had issued a recent edict insisting that the homeless be less visible or invisible to 
persons who come to Detroit’s Riverfront. As a city employee, he was following the 
boss’s order and running them away. He said they would return after they knew his shift 
was over. The security man expressed his concern about Detroit’s homeless population 
and the fact that he did not know where the mayor and others expected them to go. But as 
he said, he has to do his job. 

All who participated indicated they would like to go out again. The consensus was 
that an intercessory prayer outing should be scheduled once per quarter. It was suggested 
that the next trip be to a different location where more homeless or other persons who 


need prayer might be encountered. 
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The second module offered a chance to do visitation in a nearby nursing home. In 
itself, this was not a new activity for some church members. However, this lesson 
proposed to change who would be visited. Oak Grove, like many churches, has a 
designated committee and at-large members who visit members of Oak Grove who reside 
in nursing homes. In addition, a ministerial staff member drops by monthly to serve 
communion to those listed in the weekly worship guide. Consequently, if a person is on 
the Oak Grove sick and shut in list they receive a minimum of two visits per month. This 
project sought to address an unmet need of those who reside in nursing homes who do not 
receive visitors at all from family, church members nor friends. 

Of the three modules offered, more people volunteered for this one than for the 
others. Twenty-four people signed up. Once again calls were made to access availability. 
A choice of visiting during the morning or evening was given along with several possible 
dates. Once information was gathered, the morning session was scheduled first. Eleven 
students showed up for the class and subsequent visit. 

A class agenda along with a scripture reference sheet was passed out. (See 
Appendix B) The lesson began with a reference to Matthew 25:37-40, a classic scripture 
about doing visitation. Then it turned to Hebrews 13:2-3, another familiar scripture which 
talks about entertaining strangers who could turn out to be angels. 

The second part of the lesson gave some references related to how the Bible says 
elderly persons are to be treated. They are to be respected, exhorted (appealed to) and 
given proper recognition. Then the instructor shared what was for her a newly discovered 


key verse regarding visitation. Found in I Tim. 5:16 it reads: “If any women who is a 
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believer has widows in her family, she should help them and not let the church be 
burdened with them, so that the church can help those widows that are really in need.”” 
This text commands the church to go beyond visiting its members and families of 
members and reach out to those who do not have family to take care of them. 

From there, the instructor pointed out a few texts that discuss the treatment of 
widows, aliens and strangers. These scriptures refer to respecting them, leaving 
something of what one reaps for them and how God takes up the cause of the fatherless 
and widows. References relating to how the Israelites were commanded to love aliens 
among them because they themselves were once aliens in a strange land were made. 

The next thing the instructor did was to give the class an example of a biblical 
character who had done good works for the poor, fatherless, widows, blind and strangers. 
Before doing so, she asked students to list all the things they had heard about Job. A 
number of things were listed. Among them, he was blameless or righteous, rich, steadfast, 
discouraged by his wife. They remembered how he prayed for his children, lost all his 
riches, argued with God, was confronted by his friends, became ill and eventually was 
restored. No one in the class realized or remembered that the Bible also speaks of his 
benevolent nature, as referenced at the beginning of this paragraph. 

The lesson then turned to some practical advice. Emphasis was put on the fact that 
the visitation outing was to be a mission of cheer. Using scriptural reference, the purpose 
and nature of the visits was broken down threefold, to bring joy and good news (Proverbs 
15:30), be good medicine (Proverbs 17:22) and fulfill someone’s hope, that is be a tree of 


life (Proverbs 13:12). 
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The final thing on the agenda was three prayers which were prayed in unison. One 
was for the poor and neglected, another for the aged and the final one for the participants 
who would do the visitation. 

Before heading out students were given a pre-visit questionnaire. Inquiry was 
made as to why they chose to participate in this particular module. A myriad of reasons 
were given. At the core of most of them was the idea of a concern for and desire to bless 
others. Several persons also expressed that they wanted to do what God had either called 
or gifted them to do. Still others indicated that it was because visiting brought them joy. 

As to what concerns they had about the outing, nearly half of the participants said 
they had none. Others worried about things such as not being prepared or knowing what 
to say, being matched with unresponsive persons, being able to accomplish what is 
intended in such a short visit and not knowing when to leave. With the exception of one 
person, all of the visitation lesson participants are involved in other Oak Grove 
ministries. 

Once the questionnaire was completed, the students boarded the church bus to go 
to the selected nursing home. Prior to setting up the first class a nursing home in the 
church’s neighborhood had been contacted. The home’s Activity Director had come up 
with a list of residents who had not been receiving visits from anyone. The plan was to 
match up students with those residents. Upon arrival, students were escorted to the 
activity room where many of the residents were sitting. As the Director called off names, 
the author selected a matching lesson participant. Twelve people ended up being 


matched, because the bus driver also participated in the visitation. Residents and Living 
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reassembled in the lobby and headed back to the church. 

Back at the church, participants were asked to fill out a post visit questionnaire. 
They were asked to talk about what they noticed and what they thought and felt. 
Overwhelmingly, the students commented on how pleased the residents were to receive 
visitors. Some of the expressions they used to describe the persons they visited were: 
pleased, eager, happy, grateful, glad, very receptive, beaming. To a lesser degree, 
students commented on the facility itself. They noted that it was bright, clean and well- 
kept. They also noticed that the staff was open to the visit and caring toward their 
patients. 

When asked to speak of their thoughts and feelings, a few participants actually 
described some of what happened during their visits. However, others also explained how 
they feit. Following are some of the things they expressed. It was a moving and powerful 
exchange between us, something I will never forget. | enjoyed myself and would love to 
do it again. Being there for the patient was a blessing. I felt like I brightened the day for 
the person I visited. Several said they wished they could have done more such as taken 
the person outside or left a gift with them. All said they would participate in this or a 
similar Living The Bible lesson and related outing again. 

The second of these outings for the volunteers who were only available in the 
evening did not fare as well. Six students showed up and the evening began with the 
same lesson previously outlined. Once again participants boarded the church bus and 
traveled to the same nursing home. However, the Activity Director who was to provide 


names and match up residents with visitors was not there, or if she was she did not 
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answer repeated pages. The evening students ended up going home without visiting 
anyone. They left with the understanding that a list of persons to visit would be obtained 
from the nursing home. Each student would then be contacted and given a name to visit 
on their own and report back. Within a week, names were given to the evening 
participants. But not all of them subsequently carried out the visit and reported back. Two 
of those who visited and provided responses noted many of the same things the daytime 
group did. Both of them also offered some additional feedback. 

One had taken another member of the church named Cassandra with her. 
Cassandra, who was not a student in the Living The Bible class, has a lot of challenges of 
her own. Though she is fairly young, she walks with a cane and has had a kidney 
transplant that failed. Cassandra was very thankful and overjoyed that she was given the 
opportunity to visit the nursing home resident. The other student who went out solo said 
she stayed for one and one half hours, much longer than was designed in the project. She 
said she did so because she wanted to spend some time getting to know the person on the 
initial visit. She vowed she was going to keep in contact with the resident. The other four 
students either never visited or did not report back after visiting. 

The third module had to be done somewhat differently. Because of the nature of 
the hands on part of the lesson, it was not possible to complete the lesson and field 
experience in one group setting. Rather most of the work associated with the lesson 
needed to be done by individuals at their respective homes. Another difference was that a 
specific expertise was required. Participants had to be able to sew. In order to solicit 
persons with the needed talent, an announcement was run asking for seamstresses. (See 


Appendix A) The announcement provided no information in terms of what the project 
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would involve, partially because details had not been fully formulated. Additionally the 


decision about what would be made and for whom was to some extent dependent upon 
how many persons volunteered. As it turned out, initially eleven people signed up to 
participate. 

Before the actual lesson could take place, it was necessary to meet with the group 
to explain what the project would be. Prior to the inaugural meeting, the author settled on 
the idea of sewing clothes for some of the children who attend an elementary school in 
one of Detroit’s depressed areas. Having chosen several patterns and obtained a swatch of 
material from a seamstress, the author brought them to the meeting. All who had signed 
up showed up, along with three additional volunteers. Once the project was explained 
Arlene, one of the persons present, initially decided she did not want to participate. The 
author convinced her to stay at the meeting and at least advise. Arlene had taught sewing 
in the Detroit school system for over thirty years and her expertise would most certainly 
be beneficial. After minimal urging, she agreed to sit through the meeting. 

At this meeting, volunteers were told that the material and patterns would be 
provided. The author further explained that she envisioned everyone bringing their 
sewing machines and other necessary tools to the church and making dresses and pants 
on the spot. The attendees let her know just how unrealistic that was and why. Each 
needed to be in her own space with her own equipment and no one was going to lug 
machine and tools to the church. The group did however agree to attend the lesson and 
cut out the outfits at the church before taking them home to sew. By the end of the 
meeting, the one person who had said she did not want to participate agreed to go out and 


choose and purchase appropriate patterns and material for everyone. Arlene also 
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committed to making four jumpers. And all the other attendees agreed to make between 
two to five outfits, pants or jumpers. 

Once the material and patterns were purchased, the lesson was scheduled. Unlike 
the other two lessons, the idea for this module was derived from a particular biblical 
story. The story, taken from Acts 9:36-42, is about Dorcas (AKA Tabitha). Her story was 
taught at the end of the session. The lesson began with an overview of what the Bible 
says about Spiritual Gifts. (See Appendix B) The gift lists from Romans 12 and I 
Corinthians 12 were covered. Then the class was asked whether there are other gifts that 
might be used in the church that are not listed in these passages. After responding 
affirmatively, they were asked to list some of them. Those named were sorted into two 
categories, used and untapped. Of course sewing was one of the many that ended up on 
the untapped list. Next the discussion moved to Dorcas’ story. 

Usually when Dorcas’ story is told, the most notable part is when Peter prays and 
she gets up from the dead. But the lesson for this module highlights what happened when 
those in the community learned of her death. Scripture says that when Dorcas died, the 
widows cried and showed Peter the robes and other clothing that she had made them. As 
they were lamenting over her death and praising her contribution to their lives, Peter 
sends them out of the room and then performs the miracle wherein she is resurrected. 

The following modern day similarities and points were made to a class of African 
American women. It was suspected that the origin of Dorcas’ name indicated that she 
was either a slave or a freedwoman of slave origins. She is described as a disciple of 


Jesus. As a matter of fact, Acts 9:36 is the only place in all of Scripture where the 


8] 


feminine form of the Greek word for disciple is used.” She made outfits for the /east of 
these, m her case the widows. The recipients spoke very well of her because of what she 
did and her deeds meant a lot to them. Finally, it was noted that in the end her giving did 
more for her than it did for them. Because those who knew of her reputation for doing 
good and helping the poor were the ones who sent for help when she became sick unto 
death. 

The lesson’s closing comments were taken from John 5:28, James 2:15-16, I Tim. 
4:14 and I Cor. 12:27, 31 and 13:8-13. In summary these verses make the following 
points. Those who have done good will rise again. Wishing people well when they need 
things like food or clothes is an example of faith without works, that is dead faith. One 
must not neglect his/her gift. Any gift must be undergirded by love and love is the 
greatest gift. 

At the conclusion of the lesson, each seamstress cut out from two to four dresses 
or pairs or pants and took them home to sew. They were asked to drop their finished 
products off at the church within two weeks. In the meantime, the school principal would 
be contacted to make arrangements for delivery. Most of the participants brought their 
dresses and/or pants to the church within the two week period. However by that time, the 
plans for delivery to the elementary students had changed. 

The seamstress who had voluntarily taken the lead in the project had already 
made contact with a school prior to the lesson and sewing. However when she called to 


explain that the items would be deliverable by the middle of May, the principal asked that 
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delivery be delayed. She requested that the clothing be given at the beginning of the 


2005-06 school year since there were only about six weeks left in the 2004-05 year. She 
felt this would give the children the opportunity to get more use out of them. The lead 
seamstress and author agreed, but the author requested a meeting with the principal 
before the current school year ended. She wanted to get the principal’s feedback on the 
project as a whole since the delayed delivery date would likely mean that the particular 
outcome for this module would not be available for this writing. 

Ms. Wilson is the principal of the selected school, Mason Elementary, located on 
the East side of Detroit. The author met with her and Ms. Sims, the school’s counselor, to 
discuss the project. As fate would have it, when the author arrived the principal had left 
to take an unruly child home. Upon her return, she spoke of the young student and said 
that she had sort of taken him on as a special case. She explained that, among other 
things, she had bought him some uniforms because the ones he had been wearing were 
dingy and worn out. She indicated he was one of many of the school’s students whose 
parents/guardians either could not afford or were not willing to purchase uniforms. She 
said some parents/guardians actually have to choose between buying food and buying 
uniforms. Ms. Wilson went on to say her purchase was not about the uniforms so much as 
it was a way of expressing to the student that she cared about him. She said that she, 
along with some other educators, try to give the children some of what they are missing 
at home. 

One of the other things the school principal and counselor lamented over was the 
cutting of the public school funds they had been using for what they termed “extras. ” 


They explained that they would buy underwear for kids who soiled themselves and 
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clothing items for others. The cuts were eventually followed by a total elimination of any 
such funds when No Child Left Behind was instituted. They were very pleased that they 
at least still have a washing machine on site to wash soiled or filthy clothes when 
necessary. 

In relation to the project, Ms. Wilson and Sims indicated they were very excited 
their school was chosen to receive the uniforms. They also said they were surprised a 
church was making such an offer. The author asked if other churches did things for the 
school during the year. The school officials said one church gives them three or four 
baskets at Thanksgiving. They also said a social agency once teamed up with a local 
television station to provide some uniforms to some of the school’s students. Another 
agency has provided coats in the winter. 

When discussing the presentation of the uniforms, Ms. Wilson provided further 
reasoning for asking for the delayed delivery. She explained that if the uniforms were 
given at the end of the school year during the summer, the children would play in and 
consequently ruin them before school starts. She also said that because many of the 
children live in homes occupied by more than one family, the other possibility is that 
students would not be able to locate the uniforms when school opens. In order to facilitate 
and personalize the delivery at the beginning of the next school year, the principal said 
she wanted to plan an assembly where the selected students, their parents and the 
seamstresses would have a chance to gather. These students would be selected by the 
schoo! based on need. However, in order to eliminate or cut down on any embarrassment 


or teasing, students would not be told that they were chosen for that reason. 
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After the meeting with the school officials, a notice of a second lesson and 
meeting was sent to this module’s students. (See Appendix A) They were asked to meet 
again for an additional mini-lesson, to discuss uniform delivery, bring any additional 
completed siitiornis and unused material and complete a questionnaire. 

At the second meeting and lesson, each seamstress labeled the garments they had 
sown so they could personally deliver them. The delay in taking them to the school was 
explained and participants understood. Following this, the lesson was presented. 

The second lesson was based on I Sam. 1:1-2:21. This text tells the story of 
Hannah and the birth of Samuel. The part the author highlighted is found in I Sam. 2:19: 
“Each year his mother made him a little robe and took it to him when she went up with 
her husband to offer the annual sacrifice.’ The robe was a simple garment made yearly 
that was designed to outfit Samuel while he did the things that were necessary to fulfill 
his God given purpose in life. With this, the author suggested that the school uniform 
project become a yearly event. Students were more than willing to agree. 

At the end of the class, each participant completed a questionnaire. It asked why 
they agreed to participate in the lesson and project. In their responses, most of them 
included the fact that it was because they had the talent or gift necessary. They added 
comments like they wanted to use it to make others happy, wanted to benefit someone 
else, had asked the Lord how they could use their love for sewing to serve others. Several 
also said they did so because a minister at the church had asked them to. Responses to the 
additional questions revealed that all but one of the seamstresses was already involved in 


other ministries of the church. All said they would participate in such a project again. 


31 Samuel 2:19 
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The final step taken in relationship to the initial phases of this module was to 
send a letter to those who had attended the first seamstress class session, but could not 
come to the second one. That letter served as a thank you and explained to whom and 
when the uniforms would be delivered. It also detailed how many and what sizes had 
been made. A copy of the second lesson, the answer to one of the lesson’s questions and 
a questionnaire was enclosed with the letter. (See Appendix A) 

The final phase of this module wiil conclude in the fall on such date as established 
by the school principal and author of this work. Since there was some material left, the 


final number of uniforms to be delivered will be determined just prior to delivery. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTIONS, SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The Assistant Pastor of Oak Grove A.M.E. Church in Detroit, who is the author of 
this document, can still remember the day she knew she was supposed to once again 
enroll in school. It was just after attending another one of those church conferences for 
which people had traveled from several states, spent lots of time and money and walked 
away largely unfulfilled. Or maybe she was the only one who was unfulfilled. As she 
thought about her daily job and the other aspects of ministry, she was overwhelmed by 
the thought that there has to be more to it than this. So when she got home, before she 
had a chance to change her mind she called to get United Theological Seminary’s 
enrollment package. Smug and satisfied that she had done what the Spirit urged her to, 
she sat back and figured she had six months to a year before she would actually have to 
start attending. The next month, there she sat as a Phase I student at the August Intensive. 
She had no subject or project in mind upon entering and it remained that way until well 
after her spiritual autobiography and context analysis were completed. Eventually a light 
bulb began to come on, but it was attached to a dimmer switch that over time got brighter 
and brighter. Then at some point the problem her model would be designed to address 


emerged. 
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The author’s church, like so many others, is located in a community that wrestles 
with a number of major issues that, for the most part, the church is making no serious and 
ongoing effort to address. Poverty, addiction, illiteracy, abandonment of the elderly, and 
homelessness are just a few of the easily identifiable ones. It is not that any church can or 
should remedy all of them. It is that the church does not substantially speak to any of 
them. While the problems lurk just outside the door or down the street, church leaders 
and members are content on spending the majority of their time engaging themselves in 
high praise, reading and studying the Bible and serving on various ministries that mostly 
help to carry out the internal work of the church. The problems belong to persons who 
have no affiliation with the church. By definition, these persons are outsiders and the 
church has no real and functional commitment to outsiders. 

A study of scriptural references to outsiders variously referred to as aliens, 
strangers, foreigners and neighbors shows that God told the Israelites to attend to the 
needs of those outside their group, but inside their community. Jesus modeled the same 
behavior by talking to, teaching, healing and blessing Samaritans and others who the 
religious people felt were untouchable. Paul was specifically called to offer to the Gentile 
outsiders the salvific gift that had been regarded as only for the Jews. Yet the church 
appears intent on spending enormous amounts of time on self-perpetuating activities and 
ideals. There it was. She had said it. Now her task was to say to members of her and all 
other internally focused churches: Come out, Come out wherever you are. It is time to 
commit to helping those who are outside of your individual churches but inside your 


community. 
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Two major questions loomed large before the originator of this document after the 
problem she was destined to address began to come into focus. Is the defined problem too 
big, too widespread to attempt to address or, even more daunting, fix? Is she the only one 
in her congregation who sees it as an issue? Despite these questions, since the synergy 
between her autobiography and context analysis clearly pointed in a specific direction, 
she set out to tackle the issue no matter what the outcome. During the rest of the process, 
the nagging questions were always in the back of her mind. 

The early goals of the project were multifaceted and multilayered. One thing that 
needed to be done was to upset the equilibrium of the church’s members so that they 
would at least begin to question their tendency toward internal ministry. The easiest route 
probably would have been to just state the imbalance between internal and external using 
an oral or written instrument. This might have worked. But more likely it would have 
been seen as an attack on the church’s stellar reputation, the author’s personal opinion or 
a scholarly diatribe not worth remembering, barring any previous interest in the subject. 
So prior to designing a project, a survey was written and made available to congregants 
one Sunday after both services. (Appendix C) Approximately 200 people stopped by the 
Fellowship Halli to complete the survey in response to a pulpit appeal from the author. 
The questionnaire was a somewhat flawed attempt to get people to identify the fact that 
most of the ministries or organizations they participated in were for the benefit of the 
internal church. It was flawed because the questions or response choices were too wordy. 
Nevertheless, some information was gleaned both from the answers and from a few 


comments about the instrument itself. 
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Most telling was the answer to a question asking about the ratio of Oak Grove 
ministries that principally serves the church rather than the community and vice versa. 
Fifty four percent of the respondents said Oak Grove has the appropriate number of 
ministries/organizations that principally serve the church rather than the community. 
Twenty two percent said they did not know or have an opinion about the proportion of 
ministries that serve the community versus the church and vice versa. Twelve percent 
said Oak Grove has too few that principally serve the community rather than the church. 
Ten percent did not answer the question. One person said too many serve the community. 
Other answers were invalid because two answers were checked. Overall the results 
showed that most of the 190 people whose surveys were tallied disagreed with the 
author’s view. A small number agreed, but almost twice as many did not know or have an 
opinion. Seventy six percent of the respondents fell right where the author thought they 
would. That is, they did not see internal focus as an issue. 

When the survey was being taken, a number of people inquired as to what the 
project was going to be and/or what the point of the survey was. They were told that the 
model would be developed based on the answers given and that unbiased answers were 
needed to help in the project design. However one member, Ersula felt that the survey 
itself was biased and accusatory. As she was completing it, she made a startling comment 
that disturbed the author for a day or two. Ersula told the author that she was offended by 
the questions. She went on to emphatically state that Oak Grove does great work and that 
is one of the things that drew her to the church. She wanted to note that on her survey, but 
said that option was not given. Ersula was told to write her comments in, which she did. 


Then several days after the survey, Symone, one of the officers of the church commented 
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about the questions. She said they made her feel guilty. They made her realize there were 
some things she was not doing and that there was more for the church to do. The officer’s 
thoughts were relayed over dinner at another member’s house. The author did not hear 
the latter comments first hand. She was told of them later during a casual conversation 
with someone who had heard it. This let her know that the survey was still being 
discussed. As it turned out, the commentaries of these two members showed that at some 
level the author had generated her most feared and desired response, respectively. The 
survey answers were not intended to drive the project in one direction or the other. The 
main purpose was to create an internal awareness of the church’s ethos and to get people 
talking. Both were accomplished. 

With or without widespread agreement that an internal versus external problem 
existed, one objective of the model was to create a sense of urgency and responsibility 
concerning helping the troubled community and city where the church is located. 
Coupled with the sense of urgency and responsibility was a need to create a vehicle that 
promoted up close and personal opportunities for church members to touch and service 
people outside their membership. 

The vehicle conceptualized was a series of interactive Bible study lessons. The 
model was originally dubbed Living Bible Institute. However a few weeks later, the name 
was changed. To keep people from thinking the name referred to a particular Bible 
translation, and even more to better reflect the nature of the model, it was renamed Living 
The Bible Institute. The term Institute was purposely employed because of past practice. 
That is Oak Grove often uses the term to refer to its Bible study series. Therefore, the 


word would positively register and resonate with congregants. 


9] 
As the author began to make plans to solicit students for the Institute, she 


wondered if it would be all for naught. Was her doctoral dissertation going to contain an 
explanation as to why she threw a party (so to speak) and nobody came? Shortly after the 
pre project design survey described earlier was completed and tallied, her doubts became 
very pronounced. She began to think about how church members tend to take interest in 
projects that are promoted by the Pastor’s conversation, outlook and actions. This was not 
a new revelation for her; she just began to fret about it more. In this case, the Pastor had 
no objections to the project. But neither had he been asked to promote it. The author did 
not ask for that because she wanted people to participate based on personal conviction 
rather than pastoral persuasion. Very idealistic, but this was her thought process. While 
putting the plan into action, she asked herself some questions about this decision. Should 
she have gotten him more involved? Could the fact that she was not the pastor be 
overcome? Shouid she have asked for some preaching opportunities since the pastor’s 
sermons tend more toward the theme of God will bring you out, bless you, and/or help 
you. This was one concern, but not the only one. 

The author began to take a look at all of the things the church was involved in 
doing. As she did, she recognized that the events and activities were all over the map. 
There was seemingly no direction, just a lot of stuff going on. Now here she was adding 
more stuff to the mix. One particular week, the announcements and flyers in the worship 
guide were suddenly overwhelming. The schedule for the current and coming few weeks 
included the church’s Weekly Noonday Lenten Services, a Women Helping Women 
Outreach Service hosted by Oak Grove at another church, Habitat for Humanity sign up 


(this was new and in the planning stages), Revival with Dr. Jeremiah Wright, hosting of 
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the 4" District Mid-Year Convocation, Jambalaya with the Pastor Night, Christian Ed 


Teacher’s Meeting, Men’s Advance Weekend, Mass Choir rehearsal schedule for the 
Mid-Year, Single Adult Ministry Kickoff, Annual Seven Women at the Cross Worship 
Service, an Energy Forum sponsored by The Detroit Energy Economic Partnership to be 
held at Oak Grove and an Ecumenical World Day of Prayer being hosted at Oak Grove. 
On top of all that, the regular meetings and rehearsals were listed. There among all! these 
announcements was a full page announcing the inauguration of The Living Bible 
Institute. (See Appendix A) Despite the plethora of ministry and activity options, forty 
one people signed up to participate in the three moduies. The author was pleased and 
somewhat relieved. 

The first lesson, which was being called Praying with the Homeless, was 
scheduled after a series of phone calls to determine the availability of those who signed 
up. Of the three lessons, this one drew the least number of volunteers. This is a strange 
irony since the concentration area for this lesson only required an expansion of the scope 
and method of engaging in what should be a fundamental Christian habit, intercessory 
prayer. Church members talk about the habit often; requesting it, promising to do it and 
acknowledging the power of it. And surely many members find it easy enough to do for 
someone who they do not necessarily have to come in contact with. But the stakes were 
raised in this proposed outing. Noticeably, there are two strong words in the lesson’s title, 
praying and homeless. One cannot help but wonder if the connotation of the latter word 
overpowered the positivism and strength of the former one. It is certain that many of the 
congregants who are used to worshipping with their middle class peers would be 


somewhat reluctant to engage in personal touch ministry with homeless people. It is also 
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understandable. But tt must not be acceptable. Christians are too comfortable and they 
need to be challenged to stretch themselves more often. 

The author, as organizer of this lesson and project, must admit that even she had 
some reservations. This was true despite the fact that she had conceived of, designed and 
was prepared to lead the way in carrying out the lesson’s principles. Interestingly, she 
does not consider herself to be particularly gifted in reaching the lost that are outside of 
the church walls. Nor is intercessory prayer ministry her specific calling or gift, though it 
is required of all Christians. Asking people to do this was a challenge. Agreeing to do this 
herself was a challenge. However, she concluded that God has called her to lead others to 
do things she is not necessarily cut out to do. This will force her to regularly come out of 
her own comfort zone so that others will be engaged in innovative and community- 
focused ministry. Such leading exemplifies the concept it’s not about you, when it comes 
to doing the work of the Lord. 

It’s not about you. This was a lesson that God tried to impress upon Moses on 
more than one occasion. For instance, when God saw the chosen people in misery and 
bondage, he commissioned Moses to do something about it. Moses did not need to be 
eloquent in speech. He did not need to be confident in his own ability to change the 
situation. Hence when Moses began to talk about his shortcomings, God promised to 
provide all that was needed. Then on the occasion when Moses struck the rock at 
Meribah, God again had to tell Moses that his leading of God’s people was not about 
him. Moses and Aaron were accused of not trusting God enough. Somehow the author of 


this work had to believe a principle that Moses had a hard time grasping. Though she did 
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not feel she had the necessary personality tools and gifts, since God had sent her to do the 
work, God would provide. 

Another thing the author noted is that going out on a mission such as this one can 
illuminate one’s biases. Bias came out in the pre-lesson questionnaire when people 
expressed they had concerns about “touching” homeless people. Though some fear may 
be perfectly reasonable, it does not seem that holding a homeless person’s hand to pray is 
likely to cause great bodily harm. Then there was the assumption that if people looked a 
certain way and were hanging out in the downtown plaza, they had nowhere to live. This 
was not true of at least one person the group encountered. The fact that these biases came 
out ended up being a positive thing in a way, because those who had them recognized and 
admitted to them. One of the things that came out of this is that the lesson was too 
narrowly defined. It was called Praying with the Homeless. But those were not the only 
people the group ran into who needed prayer. Praying in the Community or Praying in 
the Streets may have served as a better title. 

The originator of this lesson and project was very grateful that people agreed to 
reach out to Detroit’s homeless, and non-homeless as it were. But it turned out the 
students were even more grateful to her for providing them with an opportunity to serve 
in this manner. She could not believe how genuinely excited they were about the 
experience. They requested to do the same thing again at a later date. The group 
suggested that praying in the community with the least and lost should take place at least 
once a quarter. 

After this particular outing was over, the author recognized at least one glaring 


truth about it. It was what she will term “a missing ingredient.” That ingredient is results. 
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That is, intercessors do not know the results or whether they had any impact at all. This 
can be difficult for people who are used to results-oriented ministry or at least ministries 
where results can be seen, heard or felt and/or somewhat measured. Measurements and 
rewards such as applause, dollars and cents, requests to come back, kudos from leaders 
and others, thank you letters, an article or picture in the church’s annual report and 
various other types of recognition are common in church settings. But praying in the 
community is not the kind of thing that would normally get a lot of press in the 
institutional church. Embarking upon a mission like this one truly requires one to be 
motivated by intrinsic rather than extrinsic rewards. It also challenges anyone who would 
ask students to get involved with such a project to find creative ways of complementing 
the student’s intrinsic rewards with some form of thanks or recognition. This was not 
done in this case, but such a component might be worth adding as long as it does not 
detract from the real goal of the lesson. 

The next step is to find someone who is willing to take over organizing the 
outings. The author’s normal way of handling newly formed ministries is to lead it for a 
short amount of time until it is regular and stabilized before transitioning the leadership to 
someone else. This could take anywhere from six months to a year. In this case, an 
alternative of turning it over to one of the ministers who participated in the lesson is 
being considered. 

More people volunteered for the nursing home visitation than for the other two 
modules. Students signed up knowing that the people they would visit had been identified 
as persons who never receive any company. Though there could be legitimate reasons for 


the absence of visitors, there was no way of knowing whether the health conditions or 
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personalities of any of these persons contributed to the fact that no one was coming to see 
them. The dreaded stories of filthy nursing home accommodations and substandard 
treatment of patients may have caused hesitation. It is certain that this second thought 
occurred to some based on post lesson responses complimenting the facility and its 
employees. 

One of the things that went over big in the classroom lesson before the visitation 
was the scripture that admonished a person to visit their own sick relatives so that the 
church could take care of those who did not have that luxury. The author could not wait 
to get to that part of the lesson for she felt like this made her case. It confirmed that 
visiting persons who had no one else visiting them is pleasing to God. Based on the class 
reaction, if students were not already hooked on the idea of visiting people they did not 
know, they were reeled in by this point. 

To accommodate the schedules of those who agreed to participate in this class, 
both a daytime and evening session was held. The daytime visit was a success. The class 
arrived about thirty minutes before mealtime and most of the identified residents were in 
the activity room. The evening visit did not fare as well. The nursing home’s activity 
director who was supposed to coordinate the matching of residents to lesson participants 
was not there when the participants arrived. So the evening students were asked to just 
visit on their own within two weeks. Absent the group camaraderie and a system of 
accountability, this alternative did not work well at all. Doing this kind of visitation as a 
group works a lot better than trusting individuals to carve out some separate time on their 


Own. 
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After these two lessons were done, a member of the church sent the author a list 
of nursing homes in the area. The member thought it would be a good idea to do the same 
type of visitation at other nursing homes in the Metro Detroit area. This is one possible 
way of continuing this mission. Another way is for those who went on the first visits to 
continue visiting the resident they were matched with. Several of those who visited said 
they would do just that. This is a viable way of touching the community that can continue 
with the right leadership. The ultimate goal of continuing it would be that eventually 
members would be willing to do this type of visitation on their own without an organized 
effort. Visitation would not be limited to one nursing home. 

In every church congregation there are people who have unused or underused 
gifts. One of the main reasons this so easily occurs is because of the church community’s 
myopic vision. Along with the gifts listed in Romans and Corinthians, others that are 
identified are most frequently thought of because they can be related to some facet of the 
internal workings of the church. The financial professional helps manage the church’s 
finances. The chef caters church events. Writers become the editors of church 
newsletters. But what if churches began to identify and tap their people-based resources 
based on the needs of their community. If they did, more projects like the Living The 
Bible Institute’s third lesson involving seamstresses would be conceived. 

The final of the three lesson series was driven by a biblical story that prompted 
the author to seek out people who have the gift of sewing. The idea was inspired by the 
story of Dorcas (Tabitha) found in the book of Acts. Since Dorcas made gifts for some of 
the least of her community, the seamstresses at Oak Grove were challenged to do the 


same. In their case, the charge was to make uniforms for some underprivileged 
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elementary school children in Detroit. After the school was selected and uniforms were 
made, the principal of the school asked to have the delivery of them delayed. In lieu of 
delivery prior to the writing of this dissertation, the author asked to meet with the 
principal to discuss the project and make plans for the distribution of the uniforms. Ms. 
Wilson, the principal, did not know it, but one of the things she said during that meeting 
captured the essence of the model and the entire project. She explained how she had 
bought uniforms and shirts for a student who had been wearing dingy and worn out ones. 
Then she went on to say it was not really about the uniforms so much as it was a way of 
letting students know she cares about him. The principal explained that such acts are part 
of her way of giving the children something they may not get at home. The impetus for 
her acts of kindness mirrors what the author wants to inspire in her congregation 
members. The Living The Bible Institute is about showing people in the community that 
the church is concerned about those who are not a part of their own family. It is about 
supplying some of what is missing in the lives of those outside of the church walls. It is 
about creating a caring spirit that longs to find ways to bless unknown, unrelated people. 
At the end of the day, the questions that loomed large at the beginning of the project gave 
way to new questions about where to go from here. As for the beginning questions, she 
now believed that the problem of the internally focused church could be addressed and 
even fixed. It would not happen overnight though. In addition, she now had a new core 
group of church members who realized more could and should be done outside the 
church. And they were willing to commit to participate in future lessons in the 


community. 
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Two key things must be done at Oak Grove in order to sustain and expand interest 
in doing community focused ministry. The desire of those who already expressed 
willingness must be nurtured by immediate and regular opportunities to go out. And those 
who participated in the lessons have to be contagious, spreading their positive attitude 
about serving outside the church walls. The first of these is a leadership matter. The other 
rests on the shoulders of the aforementioned congregants. Due to the nature of leadership, 
particularly in the Black church, the leaders carry the bigger role. In the ecclesiastical 
setting, members are to clergy as followers of Christ are to the Great Shepherd. So just as 
when Jesus speaks, his sheep follow him; when Pastors speak, their congregants do 
likewise. With this reality in mind, at one point after the lessons were over and thoughts 
concerning writing this section began to formulate, the author concluded that the whole 
problem of internally focused churches is a leadership problem. Yet she set up a model 
that addressed the pew. Now she felt, maybe changing the ethos of the pew was not the 
answer. Then just as quickly as she had adopted this view, she abandoned it. It is true that 
the support of leadership is required, but the pew is also a powerful force. On top of that 
when God creates a passion in any of his children, nothing on earth can stop it. So 
whether the passion for external ministry is created in the leadership or the followers, it 
can live and grow. 

Each Living The Bible Institute lesson could be continued as an ongoing ministry. 
But along with that, the author wants to expand the Institute by adding nine additional 
lessons making it one for every month of the year. She has come up with several possible 
scriptures that would lend themselves to practical application following the classroom 


lesson. Following are three ideas. A lesson about the fruits of the Spirit listed in Gal. 5:22 
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would be followed by an exercise to exhibit one or more or them somewhere in the 
community. Following a lesson on the conscripting of Moses to lead children [of Israel] 
who did not belong to him, students would be asked to accompany a group of school! 
children on a field trip. Neighborhood schools are always short on chaperones. 
Distribution of food, in other words a luncheon for widows, would follow a lesson on 
Acts 6:1-7. This one would probably be specifically for church officers. Scripture is rich 
with ideas and surely many lessons could be designed from them. But there are optional 
ways of generating lesson subjects. 

Identification of community needs and problems could be used as starting points. 
In those cases, finding biblical principles related to the remedy or need would be the 
second step. A third way of creating lesson would involve looking around the 
congregation and identifying an untapped talent that could benefit someone in the 
community and designing a lesson that makes use of the talent. A step along the way or 
another method of creating a lesson would be to ask the congregation what they would 
like to fix or do in the community. Lessons could then be built to address the problems 
listed. 

Certainly, outreach projects could be done without having an attached lesson. But 
the combination lesson with outing addresses the needs of two types of members. First, 
the members who have an affinity for studying the Bible would be drawn in. Because this 
approach allows them to do both study and outreach. Second, those who have been 
negligent about attending Bible class would discover the joy of doing so and perhaps 
enroll in a regular one. Several of the students involved in these lessons did comment on 


how much they had learned. 
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Earlier it was noted that a perusal of Oak Grove’s worship guide bore out the fact 
that the church is already involved in a lot of things. The Living The Bible Institute 
sounds like it could initially feel like another directionless list of things to do. But, the 
twelve lesson model is a beginning pattern aimed at getting a high number of diversely 
gifted people involved in one or more lessons. Not for the sake of numbers, but so the 
idea of external ministry as an option to internal ministry permeates the core of the 
church’s ethos. Long term, one of the goals is for the church to identify its community 
focused niche and concentrate on the one or two things it has the resources for and is 
good at. Another is for congregation members to become more comfortable dealing with 
persons outside the church walls so that eventually they build up the resolve to address 
some of the problems that are in the immediate two block radius of its edifice. An 
ultimate goal is for a neighborhood or even city-wide collaboration to be formed. This 
would be done by having a number of churches present the Living The Bible Institute 
series and then determining which church would be best at continuing one or more of the 
outreach efforts associated with a particular lesson. Everybody is talking about church 
collaboration, but except for cases where it is tied to grant money, few churches are doing 
it. For the most part, individual churches are used to and more interested in doing their 
own thing. This model presents an opportunity to be collaborative even as each church 
builds its own niche. 

There are too many people in the church’s community who are on the outside 
looking in. For the most part, the outsiders do not see the church as having much to offer 
and the feeling is mutual. During the course of this doctoral pursuit, the author regularly 


considered her own life. As she did, she recalled how often she has been in situations 
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where she had something to offer, but nobody bothered to invite her in. This still happens 


to her and others today, even in the church. It seems everybody is pushing their own 
agenda. Everybody is looking for fame and fortune. Everybody is star struck by big 
names, big buildings and big money. While if they pieced together all the little ideas and 
little people, more could be accomplished. Sometimes, the unspoken way of thinking is 
that people outside the immediate church family are not needed and would not be loyal to 
the cause. However outsiders who are brought in can be valuable and loyal. This is not 
just the author’s position regarding today’s church. It is spoken to in scripture as relates 
to the ancient people of God. 

Consider the undying loyalty written about in the fifteenth chapter of the book of 
II Samuel. Ittai was a Philistine who cast his lot with the Israelite David. Note this 
conversation between David, the Israelite insider and Ittai, a Gittite outsider: 

“The king said to Ittai the Gittite, ‘Why should you come along 

with us? Go back and stay with King Absalom. You are a 

foreigner, an exile from your homeland. You came only yesterday. 

And today shall I make you wander about with us, when I do not 

know where I am going? Go back and take your countrymen. May 

kindness and faithfulness be with you.’ But Ittai replied to the 

king, ‘As surely as the Lord lives, and as my lord the king lives, 

wherever my lord the king may be, whether it means life or death, 

there will your servant be.’ David said to Ittai, “Go ahead, march 

on.’ So Ittai the Gittite marched on with all his men and the 

families that were with him” 
The irony here is that David was fleeing from his own son Absalom, one who would have 
been expected to be loyal. Yet the loyalty he had not found in one of his own family 


members, one of the members of God’s chosen community, was found instead in one 


who was outside of that circle. 


'Y Samuel 5:19-22 
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Another well-known non-Israelite with undying loyalty is Ruth who spoke these 
oft-quoted words to her mother in law, Naomi: 

“Where you go I will go, and where you stay I will stay. Your 

people will be my people and your God my God. Where you die, I 

will die, and there I will be buried. May the Lord deal with me ever 

so severely if anything but death separates you and me.” (Ruth 

1:16b-17)" 

Finally, Luke’s story of ten lepers (Luke 17:11-19), much like the Old Testament 
story of David and Ittai, points out the fact that sometimes loyalty is found in an 
alien/stranger rather than in one who is part of the community. This is evidenced by the 
fact that the one leper who returned to give Jesus thanks was an outsider, a Samaritan. 

It was God’s intent that Christianity not be an exclusive religion. In Gal. 1:15, 
Paul declares: “But when God who set me apart from birth and called me by his grace 
was pleased to reveal his Son in me so that I might preach him among the Gentiles, I did 
not consult any man.”” In other words, this great apostle’s specific duty was to draw 
people in who had previously been counted out. Of course his mission was related to 
salvation, but the principle of inclusiveness can be projected beyond. Neither salvation 
nor good works can be reserved for an exclusive group of people. 

In addition to Paul, the apostle Peter was on a mission to offer the kingdom to 
outsiders called Gentiles. Both of them were very much aware that there were those who 


wanted their religion to remain exclusive. Whereas today, money, position and 


appearance and even membership are great separators that identify the in-crowd from the 


Ruth 1:16b-17 


*Galatians 1:15 
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out-crowd, the ancient church tried to use circumcision. Both Peter and Paul objected to 
this superficial measurement. Peter assaulted this idea in several places including in Acts 
13. 

“The apostles and elders met to consider this question. After much 

discussion, Peter got up and addressed them: ‘Brothers you know 

some time ago God made a choice among you that the Gentiles 

might hear from my lips the message of the gospel and believe. 

God, who knows the heart, showed that he accepted them by 

giving the Holy Spirit to them, just as he did to us. He made no 

distinction between us and them, for he purified their hearts by 

faith. Now then, why do you try to test God by putting on the 

necks of the disciples a yoke that neither we nor our fathers have 

been able to bear? No! We believe it is through the grace of our 

Lord Jesus that we are saved, just as they are.’ ” (Acts 15:6-11)4 

Paul also deals with the yoke of circumcision in Galatians, where he adds another 
caution. In the sixth chapter of this epistle, he speaks to the fact that persons are not to be 
considered worthy or unworthy of being a part of the community because of their 
outward appearance. As Peter and Paul followed the Lord’s command and moved out 
into uncharted and undesirable territories to evangelize, the church increased because of 
their witness. 

By way ofa final example, it is obvious from the ministry of Jesus that great 
works were never intended to be bestowed solely and selfishly upon those who were 
already following Christ. The church is called upon to mirror Jesus’ model of reaching 
outside of his immediate community and circle of followers. Jesus never would have 


gone to a well and talked to a woman who was not a part of the Jewish world and whose 


life was raggedy if his ministry were an internal one versus an external one. 


* Acts 15:6-11 
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It is clear that everyone was not happy about Paul’s attempts to reach out to 
Gentiles. Look at the reaction of some as recorded in Acts 22:17-21: God told Paul to 
leave Jerusalem immediately because the people would not accept Paul’s testimony about 
God. The Lord said, “Go; I will send you far away to the Gentiles.” Once Paul repeated 
what the Lord told him the crowd said, “Rid the earth of him [Paul]! He’s not fit to 
live!” 

Those in the Church today who desire to be inclusive, in the midst of 
congregations or more than a few congregants who have no such desire, will surely face 
opposition. However it did not stop Paul. It did not stop Peter. Jesus’ very life modeled it. 
Therefore contemporary caring Christians must not allow themselves to be dissuaded 
from pursuing ministry to outsiders. Such ministry is warranted for the good of the 
community, church and Christian soul. 

Yes the problem of the internal church is a big one. Even once a consciousness is 
raised within church memberships; it is going to take innovation, creativity and real work 
to bring about a change. The Bible says that the harvest is plentiful, but the laborers are 
few.° The term labor refers to the kind of work that farmers do. They get up early and 
their labor is intensive and draining. But in the end their crops benefit more than just 
themselves and their own family. Reminders of this can be found in one’s refrigerator 
and kitchen cabinet. But the farmers are not left without reward. The remuneration they 
receive for their crops sustains their lives. Congregation members who claim the name of 


Jesus are required to work hard to benefit more than just themselves and their own church 


Acts 22:22 


°Matt. 9:37, et al. 
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family. Reminders that they have done so should be visible to the community. Their 
rewards will help to sustain the church and the community. For it has been proven over 
and over again that if a community is allowed to die, eventually so will the churches 
within that community. Lastly, the final remuneration will come when each member 
stands before the judgment seat. 

The Living The Bible Institute model is not to be limited to use in the African 
American urban setting where problems are widespread and often just down the block. A 
story told by Dr. Laurence Welborn at an Intensive Week Seminar reflects the fact that 
those in more affluent communities can also benefit from eye opening experiences where 
they must minister to people outside of their normal circle. He related a story where he 
and some of the members of his church community happened upon someone who was in 
their neighborhood, but not a part of their group. The person, Fred, was lying on the 
ground having been beaten. Dr. Welborn and his colleagues picked Fred up and 
subsequently provided him with the resources to get back home. Discussions following 
this modern day Good Samaritan act opened the church’s eyes to its need to minister to 
those outside their congregation. As a result, it began operating a soup kitchen.’ This was 
an impromptu Living The Bible Institute Lesson as defined by the proposed model. The 
model lays out a plan to intentionally do what Dr. Welborn’s church members did when 
they came face to face with a person in crisis. 

This said, the author wants to close with a point she thought should particularly 


resonate with African Americans. The Bible commands God’s people to treat aliens, 


"Laurence L. Welborn, “Faith in Action in the City” (lecture at Doctoral Program Intensive 
January 24, 2005), United Theological Seminary, Dayton. 
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foreigners, strangers, neighbors with care and concern. In commanding this, God 
reminded them that they were once aliens in a strange land. If anyone ought to be able to 
relate to this, African Americans should. They know how it feels to be an oppressed 
people. They know how it feels to be ignored. They know how it feels to lack. They 
know how it feels to be in a place where it seems nobody cares or will come to their 
rescue. They know how it feels to stand outside of the plentiful window into America 
desiring to be brought in. It should not be hard to understand that those same feelings are 
being experienced by many who stand outside of the plentiful window looking into 
churches that spend most of their time and money on themselves. These outsiders desire 
and deserve to be ministered to by the church house insiders. The question is who will 
come out of their church and out of their comfort zone. No. The command to concerned 


Christians 1s Come Out, Come Out, Wherever You Are 
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INTRODUCING A DIFFERENT CONCEPS IN MINISTRY 
“The Living Bible Institute” 


Living Bible DOES NOT refer to a translation of the Bible. It refers to the 
living, breathing and touching actions of the participants in this 
“Bible Study in Action” Class. 


Lessons Will Consist Of: 

e A Classroom Bible Lesson 

° A Field Experience Wherein Principles Taught 
In The Classroom Will Be Acted Out In The 
Community 


Willing participants are needed as outlined below: 

e Whether you are a seamstress by trade and/or because you are 
simply gifted in this area, Rev. Alice Patterson would like to meet 
with you. If you fall into this category and are willing to volunteer 
some time during the month of March, please fill out the form 
below and circle the “Seamstress” box. 


© Are you a Prayer Warrior? Prayer Warriors who are willing to 
band together to go out and pray with some of the members of 
Detroit’s homeless community, please fill out the form below 
and circle the “Prayer Warrior” box. 


@ There are persons in nursing homes who never receive visitors. If 
you are willing to be a “volunteer visitor” during the month of 
March, 2005, please fill out the form below and circle the 
“Visitation” box. 


= ee ee eee cry gee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee i ee eee ee ee ee 


Living Bible Institute Interest Form 
Name: 
Street Address: 
City, State, Zip: 
Phone #’s: ___ 


Circle one or more: Seamstress Prayer Warrior isitatio 


Please return completed form to Rev. Alice Patterson in the Mitcham Fellowship 
Hall after either service. 


a 
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Living Bible Institute Announcement 
Praying With [he Homeless 


Oak Grove's New Living Bible 
Institute will begin on Saturday, March 
26, 2005 at [0:30 a.m. The first lesson 

will be about Intercessory Prayer and 
will involve a bus trip to Downtown 
Detroit to pray with some of the 
persons in Detroit's homeless 
commumnty. 


If you are interested, please notify 
Rev. Alice Patterson or just come to 


Oak Grove on Saturday at 10:30. 


Rev. Alice Patterson 
Instructor and Coordinator 
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“The Living Bible Institute Schedule” 


Lesson 1-Intercessory Prayer with Detroit’s Homeless Community 
Prayer Warriors who volunteered to go out and pray with some of 
the persons in Detroit’s homeless community are asked to meet at 
the church on Saturday, March 26 at 10:30 a.m. We will travel 
together to Hart Plaza, Cass Corridor and/or one of Detroit’s 
homeless shelters. If you have not signed up, but would like to go 
out with those who have, please meet us here on Saturday, March 
26 at 10:30 in the morning. The bus/van will leave the church 
at approximately 11:00 a.m. and return around 12:30 p.m. 


Introduction to Lesson 2 - Seamstress 
Those who volunteered as seamstresses will meet on Monday, 
March 28, 2005 at 6:30 p.m. If you have not signed up, have 
some sewing skills and would like to get additional information on 
this project, please come to the meeting. 


Lesson 3 - Nursing Home Visitation 
The date for this ministry outing is TBD. However, those who 
volunteered will be going to Oak Pointe Villa on 7 Mile and Meyers 
to visit with persons who have no one else visiting them at this 
time. 
Rev. Alice Patterson — Instructor and Coordinator 


Institute Description 
The name of this Bible Study Class “Living Bible” Institute 
DOES NOT refer to a translation of the Bible. 
It refers to the living, breathing and touching 
actions of the participants in this 
“Bible Study in Action” Class. 
Lessons Will Consist Of: 
e A Classroom Bible Lesson(s) 
°e A Field Experience Wherein Principles Taught 
In The Classroom Will Be Acted Out In The 
Community 
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Meeting Notification 
Living Bible Institute — Meeting with Seamstresses 


Date: Monday, March 28, 2005 

Time: 6:36 p.m. 

Purpose: To provide information regarding what meeting this project will 
involve and to obtain a commitment from all those who can and will work on 
the project 


(Above notice was on 5 x 8 Postcard) 
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“The Living Bible Institute Schedule” 


Introduction to Lesson 2 - Seamstress 
The seamstresses will be getting together later this month to begin 
the project that was discussed at the meeting on Monday, March 
28, 2005. 
PLEASE WATCH NEXT WEEK’S BULLETIN FOR THE DATE OF 
THE LESSON AND PROJECT IMPLEMENTATION. (Note: 
Second meeting w/lesson postponed from April 11, 2005 due 
to the Quarterly Conference) 


Lesson 3 -— Nursing Home Visitation 
Following a short Bible Study Lesson, volunteers will be going to 
Oak Pointe Villa on 7 Mile and Meyers to visit with persons who 
have no one else visiting them at this time. The first visitation 
outing will be on Thursday, April 21 at 10:00 a.m. Volunteers 
are asked to meet at the church for the lesson at 10:00 a.m. 
and be prepared to travel together to the nursing at 
approximately 10:45 a.m. 

Rev. Alice Patterson —- Instructor and Coordinator 


Institute Description 
The name of this Bible Study Class “Living Bible” Institute 
DOES NOT refer to a translation of the Bible. 
It refers to the living, breathing and touching 
actions of the participants in this 
“Bible Study tn Action” Class. 
Lessons Will Consist Of: 
e A Classroom Bible Lesson{s) 
e A Field Experience Wherein Principles Taught 
In The Classroom Will Be Acted Out In The 
Community 
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Lesson 2 - Seamstresses 


The seamstresses will be getting together on Monday, April 18, 


2005 at 6:30 p.m. for a short Bible Lesson and to begin working on 
the jumpers and pants for school children. 


Lesson 3 — Nursing Home Visitation 


Those who volunteered for visitation will be going out to visit with 
persons who have no one else visiting them at this time. The 
morning and evening visitation outings will take place as follows: 
Thursday, April 21 

10:00 a.m. Bible Lesson at Oak Grove 

10:45 a.m. Travel to Oak Pointe Villa 

11:45 a.m. Return to Oak Grove 

Monday, April 25 — 
6:30 p.m. Bible Lesson at Oak Grove 


7:15 p.m. Travel to Oak Pointe Villa 
8:15 p.m. Return to Oak Grove 


Rev. Alice Patterson — Instructor and Coordinator 


Institute Description 
The name of this Bible Study Class “Living Bible” Institute 
DOES NOT refer to a translation of the Bible. 
It refers to the living, breathing and touching 
actions of the participants in this 
“Bible Study in Action” Class. 

Lessons Will Consist Of: 
A Classroom Bible Lesson{s) 
A Field Experience Wherein Principles Taught 


In The Classroom Will Be Acted Out In The 
Community 


1 be) 
Meeting Notification 


Living Bible Institute — Nursing Home Visitation 
Lesson and Trip to Oak Pointe Villa (7 Mile/Meyers) 
Date: Titursday, April 21, 2005 
Time: 10 a.m. - 12 p.m. (Meet at the Church) 
OR 
Date: Monday, April 25, 2005 
Time: 6:30 — 8:30 p.m. (Meet at the Church) 
Purpose: Teach Bible Study Lesson and go to the nursing home for visit. Please select 
the date and time that fits your schedule. 


(Above notice was on 5 x 8 Postcard) 
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“Living The Bible” Institute 
Seamstresses/Tailor Meeting 
Monday, May 23, 2004 
6:30 —- 7:30 
All persons who participated in making 
uniforms for elementary school children are 
asked to attend. Additional Biblical 
information will be provided, a project 
update will be given and plans for delivery 
of the uniforms will be discussed. 
Rev. Alice Patterson —- Instructor and 
Project Coordinator 
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“Living The Bible” Institute 
Seamstresses/Tailor Meeting 
Monday, May 23, 2004 
6:30 —- 7:30 p.m. 


We will gather for another short lesson. (I ran across 
another character in the Bible who had a habit of making an 
outfit for a very special person in her life). Then we will 
discuss the delivery of the uniforms. An adjustment has 
been made due to a request by the school principal and 
counselor. 


(Above notice was on 5 x 8 Postcard) 
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10:30 


10:40 


10:45 


10:55 


11:00 


11:15 


Living Bible Institute - Lesson 1 Agenda 
Saturday, March 26, 2005 
10:30 a.m. 


Opening Prayer 
Institute & Lesson Introduction 


Intercessory Prayer Defined -__ 


Additions to my Definition-_— 


I can pray for myself. Why can’t others do the same? 


Biblical Examples of Intercessory Prayers and Pray-ers 


Prayer for the Journey / Boarding the Bus 
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Scriptures (NIV) - Living Bible Institute Lesson 1 
Praying With the Homeless 


Numbers 14:19 Moses prays for a rebellious people who are afraid to 
enter the land that God has promised them. Instead they spoke of choosing 
a leader and going back to the land of Egypt, the land that God has 
rescued them from. 


Exodus 32:11-14 Moses prays for Israelites who were caught 
worshipping the golden calf when Moses came down from his meeting 
with God on the mountain. 


Joshua 7:6-9 Intercession for one’s self along with those in one’s camp. 
Joshua’s petitioned the Lord for help after Israel was routed by its enemies 
~ due to Achan’s sin. 


Acts 8:14-15 When the apostles heard that Samaria had accepted the word 
of God, they sent Peter and John to them. When they arrived, they preayed 
for them that they might receive the Holy Spirit... 


Ephesians 3:16-19 I pray that out of his glorious riches he may strengthen 
you with power through the Spirit in your inner being, so that Christ may 
dwell in your hearts through faith. And I pray that you being rooted and 
established in love, may have power, together with all the saints to grasp 
how wide and long and high and deep is the love of Christ, and to know 
this love that surpasses knowledge - that you may be filled to the measure 
of all the fullness of God. Now to him who is able to do immeasurably 
more than all we ask or imagine, according to his power that is at work 
within us, to him be glory in the church and in Christ Jesus throughout all 
generations forever and ever. Amen. 


Romans 8:34 Who is he that condemns? Christ Jesus who died - more than 
that, who was raised to life - is at the right hand of God and is also 
interceding for us. 


Hebrews 7:25 Therefore he is able to save completely those who come to 
God through him, because he always lives to intercede for us. 
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Living Bible Institute Lesson - 1 Teaching Notes 
Subject: Intercessory Prayer 
Activity: Praying with persons in Detroit’s Homeless Community 


Definition: (Key Words and Ideas) 
Prayer for others. 


One who takes the place of another or pleads another's 
case. 


Holy, believing, preserving prayer whereby someone 
pleads with God on behalf or another/others who 
desperately need God's intervention. 


Why others can’t pray for themselves? 
Don’t know to do so 
Don’t know how to 
Are overcome by their situation 
Don’t believe God can 
Don't believe God will 
Stopped Believing / Have given up 
Have accepted their situation 
Earlier prayers have not been answered 
Are of different kind of faith 


What should I pray for? 
Home 
Health 
Salvation (w/ permission or if asked) 
Reconciliation w/ friends, family 
Livelihood 
Basic Necessities 
Peace 
Understanding 
Ambition (Get up and go) 
Safety 
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What if they don’t want me to pray with them? 
Don't, that doesn’t mean you can’t talk with them and pray for 
them at a later time 


How long is a good prayer? 
As long as it takes to say what needs to be said 


Goal of this activity 
Do our part to ask God to change our city, one person or group 
of persons at a time 


Special Note: 
Care about their life/skills/dreams/ hopes 
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Intercessory Bible Study - Easel 


Sheet 1: Intercessory Prayer — Defined 
on behalf of others 
persons other than self 
giving of yourself to pray for others 
pray with others that may not know God 
one who takes the place of another 
pleading on behalf of others 


Sheet 2: Why can’t they just pray for themselves? 
People think they’re not capable of praying — because they don’t realize it’s simple 
Lack of faith 
Lack of hope 
God won’t hear — because I’m bad (unworthy) 

Been blinded by enemy — don’t see need. Don’t see what prayer will do 
Depressed 

Don’t know how 

Afraid to pray (lifestyle, not know how to change) 

Don’t know how to pray 

Don’t want to — don’t want the real answer 

Too busy 

Earlier prayers not answered 

Don’t believe 


Sheet 3: Examples of Intercessory Pray-ers 
Abraham prayed for Lot — Genesis 18:16 
Jesus prayed for self, disciples, believers - John 17 
Anna praying in the temple ~ Luke 
Elijah prayed for the nations — I King 19 
Esther — kingdom prayed for her 
Solomon when consecrating the temple 
Paul — opening of epistle/letters 
Paul — being prayed for in prisons — Acts 11 


Sheet 4: Principles of Operation — What to do when you got out 
Ask them what they need 
Unconditional love of God — they’! know 
Salvation (w/permission or if asked) 
Health & Strength 
Peace 
Home 
Change situation 
Protection 
Deliverance 
Ambition (Get up & go) 
Reconciliation with family/friends 
Forgiveness 
Right mind 
Restoration 
Faith 
Government Programs restored 
Bind up spirits 
Must be empathetic, compassionate 
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“Living The Bible” Study Agenda 
Visitation — Class 1 


Thursday, April 21, 2005 


10 A.M. 
10:00 Opening Prayer 


10:05 Is the Bible silent on visitation? 
Does Matthew 25:37-40 say it all? 
What about Hebrews 13:2-3? 


10:10 What does the Bible say about the treatment of the elderly? 
Leviticus 19:32 says to them 
I Timothy 5:1-5 (In some cases these verses make a distinction between men 
and women, but for our purposes, let's apply the appropriate rules to both. 


These verses tell us to: 


I Timothy 5:16 (Key Verse) specifies who the church should take care of. 
Who does it mention? 
rather than 


10:15 What else does the Bible say about treatment of widows, aliens/ strangers? 
Deuteronomy 14:29 
Leviticus 23:27 
Deuteronomy 10:17-19 
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‘Living The Bible” Study Agenda 

Visitation — Class 1 

Thursday, April 21, 2005 

Page 2 

10:20 Job did it! (job 29:11-16) 


And he was 

(See Job 1:1 & 3b) 

10:25 A mission of 
Proverbs 15:30 ... intended to bring 
Proverbs 17:22 ...intended to be 
Proverbs 13:12 ...intended to be fulfill someone's 
10:30 Prayers for the Journey (first 2 from the Book “The tiot's Guide To Prayer) 

Prayer for the poor and neglected - Almighty and most merciful God, we 
remember the poor and neglected persons whom it would be easy for us to forget: 
the homeless and the destitute, the old and the sick, and all who have none to 
care for them. Help us to heal those who are broken in body or spirit, and to 
turn their sorrow into foy. Grant this, Father for the love of your Son, who for 
our sake became poor, Jesus Christ, our Lord, Amen. 
Prayer for the Aged - Look with mercy, O God our father, on all whose 
increasing years bring them weakness, distress and isolation. Provide for them 
homes of dignity and peace; give them understanding helpers and the willingness 
to accept help; and as their strength diminishes, increase their faith and 
assurance of your love. This we ask in the name of Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Anicn. 
Prayer for you — May the Lord Jesus Christ himself and God our Father, who 
loved us and by his grace gave us eternal encouragement and good hope, 
encourage your hearts and strengthen you in every good word and deed. (11 
Thessalonians 2:16-17 NIV 
Postlide Prayer: Remember to pray for the resident(s) you visit, their family 
and friends, the facility, employees, and the Nursing Home's neighborhood. 


| (becoming a tree of life) 





10:45 Travel to Oak Pointe villa 
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Living The Bible” Study Scriptures (NIV) 
Visitation — Class 1 
Thursday, April 21, 2005 


10 A.M. 


Matthew 25:37:40: ...Then the righteous shall answer him, Lord, when did we see you 
hungry and feed you, or thirsty and give you something to drink? When did we see you a 
stranger and invite you in, or needing clothes and cloth your When did we see you sick or in 
prison and go to visit you? The King will reply, “1 tell you the truth, whatever you did for one 
of the least of these brothers of mine, you did for me. 


Hebrews 13:2-3: Do not forget to entertain strangers for by doing so some people have 
entertained angels without knowing it. Rementber...those who are mistreated as if you 
yourselves are suffering. 


Leviticus 19:32: Rise in the presence of the aged, show respect for the elderly and revere your 
God. 


I Timothy 5:1-5: Do not rebuke an older man harshly, but exhort (appeal to) him as if he 
were your father. Treat younger men as brothers, older women as mothers, and younger women 
as sisters, with absolute purity. Give proper recognition to those widows who are really in need. 
But if a widow has children or grandchildren, these should learn first of all to put their religion 
into practice by caring for the own family and so repaying their parents and grandparents, for 
this is pleasing to God. The widow who is really in need and left all alone puts her hope in God 
and continues night and day to pray and to ask God for help. 

I Timothy 5:16: If any woman who is a believer has widows in her family, she should help 
them and not let the church be burdened with them, so that the church can help those widows 
who are really in need. 
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“Living The Bible" study Scriptures (NIV) 
Visitation — Class 1 

Thursday, April 21, 2005 

Page 2 of 2 


Deuteronomy 14:28-29: At the end of every three years, bring all the tithes of that year's 
produce and store it in your towns, so that the Levites (who have uo allotment or inheritance of 
their own) and the aliens, the fatherless and the widows who live in your towns may come and 


eat and be satisfied, and so that the lord your God may bless you in all the work of your hands. 


Leviticus 23:22: When you reap the harvest of your land, do not reap to the very edges of 
your field or gather the gleanings of your harvest. Leave them for the poor and the alien. 1 am 
the Lord your God. 


Deuteronomy 10:17-19: For the Lord your God is God of gods and Lord of lords, the great 
God, mighty and awesome, who shows no partiality and accepts no bribes. He defends the cause 
of the fatherless and the widow, and loves the alien, giving him food and clothing. And you are 


to love those who are aliens, for you yourself were aliens in Egyyt. 


Job 29:11-16: Whoever heard me spoke well of me, and those who saw me commended me, 
because 1 rescued the poor who cried for hely, and the fatherless who had none to assist him. 
The man who was dying blessed me; 1 made the widow's heart sing. 1 put on righteousness as 
my clothing; justice was my robe and my turban. 1 was eyes to the blind and feet to the lame. 1 
was a father to the needy; 1 took up the case of the stranger. 

Job 1:1 & 3b In the land of Uz there lived a man whose name was Job. This man was 
blameless and upright; he feared God and shunned evil. ...He was the greatest man among all 
the people of the East. 


Proverbs 15:30: A cheerful look brings joy to the heart, and good news gives health to the 
bones. 

Proverbs 17:22: A cheerful heart is good medicine, but a crushed spirit dries up the bones. 
Proverbs 13:12: Hope deferred makes the heart sick, but a longing fulfilled is a tree of life. 


:30 


735 


:40 


-55 


:05 
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“Living The Bible” Study Agenda 
Visitation —- Class 2 
Monday, April 25, 2005 
7:30 p.m. 


Opening Prayer 


Is the Bible silent on visitation? 
Does Matthew 25:37-40 say it all? 
What about Hebrews 13:2-3? 


What does the Bible say about the 
treatment of the elderly? 

Leviticus 19:32 says to | — them 
I Timothy 5:1-5 (In some cases these 
verses make a distinction between men and 
women, but for our purposes, let’s apply 
the appropriate rules to both). These 
verses tell us to: 


i i i ss SS eee 


I Timothy 5:16 (Key Verse) specifies who 
the church should take care of. Who does 
it mention? | rather 
Chan. 


What else does the Bible say about 
treatment of widows, aliens/strangers? 
Deuteronomy 14:29 

Leviticus: 23222 

Deuteronomy 10:17-19 


Job did it! (Job 29:11-16) 
And he was (See Job 1:1 
& 3b) 
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Living The Bible” Study Agenda 
Visitation ~- Class 2 
Monday, April 25, 2005 


Page 2 

8:10 A mission of 
Proverbs: 15:30. sx intended £0. bring 
Proverbs 17:22 ..intended to be 
Proverbs 13:12 ..intended to be the 
fulfillment of someone’s | (becoming 
a tree of life) 

8:15 Prayers for the Journeyers (first 2 from 


the Book “The Idiot’s Guide To Prayer) 
Prayer for the poor and neglected - 
Almighty and most merciful God, we remember the 
poor and neglected persons whom it would be easy 
for us to forget: the homeless and the 
destitute, the old and the sick, and all who have 
none to care for them. Help us to heal those who 
are broken in body or spirit, and to turn their 
sorrow into joy. Grant this, Father for the love 
of your Son, who for our sake became poor, Jesus 
Christ, our Lord, Amen. 

Prayer for the Aged - Look with mercy, O God our 
father, on all whose increasing years bring them 
weakness, distress and isolation. Provide for 
them homes of dignity and peace; give them 
understanding helpers and the willingness to 
accept help; and as their strength diminishes, 
increase their faith and assurance of your love. 
This we ask in the name of Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. Amen. 

Prayer for you - May the Lord Jesus Christ 
himself and God our Father, who loved us and by 
his grace gave us eternal encouragement and good 
hope, encourage your hearts and strengthen you in 
every good word and deed. (II Thessalonians 2:16- 
17 NIV 

Postlude Prayer: Remember to pray for the 
resident(s) you visit, their family and friends, 
the facility, employees, and the Nursing Home’s 
neighborhood. 


8:20Closing Remarks & Prayer 


Visitation Ministry — Easel 


Treatment of Elderly 

Comfort 

Respect 

Rebuke, appeal 

Give recognition in 

Treat older women as mothers 
Widow/Widower who is in need 
Widows who are most in need 


Nile tl ia a 


Job — Blameless/upright 
Allowed devil 
Lost all riches 
Steadfast 
Righteous/hadn’t done anything to deserve 
Wife discouraged 
Friends discouraged to ?’s 
Lost children 
Rich 
God put him in check 
Prayed for children 


Job — Blameless/upright 
Patient 

Loyal 

Loved his family 
Endured 

Suffered 

Latter — better than former 
Wife — curse God 
Physically ill — repulsive 
3 friends 

Long life 

Steadfast 

Lost everything 

Argued w/God 
Blameless, upright 
Shunned evil 

Doing Good 

Prayer with the Homeless 
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“The Living Bible Institute” 
Seamstress Meeting 
Monday, March 28, 2005 
6:30 p.m. 


Opening Prayer 


Introductory Words 
Institute Description 


The name of this Bible Study Class “Living Bible” Institute 
DOES NOT refer to a translation of the Bible. It refers to 
the living, breathing and touching actions of the 
participants in this “Bible Study in Action” Class. Lessons 
will consist of: 

A Classroom Bible Lesson(s) 

A Field Experience Wherein Principles Taught 

In The Classroom Will Be Acted Out In The 


Community 

Discussion of the Seamstress Lesson/ Project 
What it is? 
Pattern Choices? 


Material Choices 
set-up 


Making the Commitment 
Scheduling the Lesson 
Q&A 


Closing Prayer 


Il. 


Ht. 
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“Living The Bible Institute” Agenda 
(Seamstresses/Tailors) 
Monday, April 18, 2005 
6:30 p.m. 


Opening Prayer 
Lesson [ntroduction 


An Overview of What the Bible says about Gifts 
A. Lists from New Testament Scripture 
Romans 12:6-8 (NIV) We have different gifts, according to the grace 
(unmerited favor) given us. Ifa man’s gift is prophesying, let him use it in 
proportion to this faith. If it is serving, let him serve; if it is teaching, let 
him teach, if it is encouraging, let him encourage; if it is contributing to 
the needs of others, let him give generously, if it is leadership, let him 
govern diligently, if it is showing mercy, let him do it cheerfully. 
1. Prophesying (preaching the Word) 
2. Serving 
3. Teaching 
4. Encouraging 
5. Contributing 
6. Leading/Governing 
7. Showing mercy (taking care of the sick and strangers) 


1 Corinthians 12:4-11 (NIV) There are different kind of gifts, but the 
same Spirit. There are different kinds of service, but the same Lord. There 
are different kinds of working, but the same God works all of them in all 
men. Now to each one the manifestation of the Spirit is given for the 
common good. To one there is given through the Spirit, the message of 
wisdom, to another the message of knowledge by means of the same 
Spirit, to another faith by the same Spirit, to another gifts of healing by 
that one Spirit, to another miraculous powers, to another prophesy, to 
another distinguishing between spirits, to another speaking in different 
kinds of tongues and still to another the interpretation of tongues. All these 
were the work of one and the same Spirit, and he gives them to each one, 
just as he determines. 
1. Message of wisdom (wisdom beyond human wisdom that lets a 
person know what to do or say) 
2. Message of knowledge (revelation of information that could not 
be known by any natural means) 
3. Faith (mountain-moving faith that waits expectantly for results) 
4. Healing 
5. Miracles 
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Living The Bible Institute” Agenda 
(Seamstresses/Tailors) 

Monday, April 18, 2005 

Page 2 


6. Prophesy 

7. Discerning spirit (can determine what type of spirit is in 
operation in a given situation) 

8. Tongues 

9. Interpretation of tongues 


I Corinthians 12:27-31... (NIV) Now you are the body of Christ, and 
each of you are a part of it. And in the church, God has appointed first of 
all apostles, second prophets, third teachers, then workers of miracles, also 
those having gifts of healing, those able to help others, those with gifts of 
administration, and those speaking in different kinds of tongues. Are all 
apostles? Are all prophets? Are all teachers? Do all work miracles? Do all 
have gifts of healing? Do all speak in tongues? Do all interpret? But 
eagerly desire the greater gifts. 

...and the greatest of these is LOVE. 

Apostles 

Prophets 

Teachers 

Miracle Workers 

Healing 

Helps 

Administration 

Tongues 

Interpretation 


ae ee a ae ee 


IV. And the List Goes On 


V. How and Why To Use Your Gift(s) 
Ephesians 2:8 (NIV) For we are God’s workmanship (handiwork), created in 
Jesus Christ to do good works, which God prepared in advance for us to do. 


I Peter 4:11 (NIV) If anyone speaks, he should do it as one speaking the very 
words of God. If anyone serves, he should do it with the strength God provides, so 


that in all things God may be praised through Jesus Christ... 


I Peter 4:10 (NIV) Each one should use whatever gift he has received to serve 
others, faithfully administering God’s grace in its various forms. 


VI. _—A Biblical Example Related to The Gift of Sewing 
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Living The Bible Institute” Agenda 
(Seamstresses/Tailors) 

Monday, April 18, 2005 

Page 3 


Acts 9:36-42 

In Joppa, there was a disciple named Tabitha (which, when translated, is Dorcas), 
who was always doing good and helping the poor. About that time she became 
sick and died, and her body was washed and placed in an upstairs room. Lydda 
was near Joppa: so when the disciples heard that Peter was in Lydda, they sent 
two men to him and urged him, “Please come at once!” 

Peter went with them, and when he arrived he was taken upstairs to the room. All 
the widows stood around him, crying and showing him the robes and other 
clothing that Dorcas had made while she was still with them. 

Peter sent them all out of the room; then he got down on his knees and prayed. 
Turning toward the dead woman, he said “Tabitha, get up.” She opened her eyes, 
and seeing Peter she sat up. He took her by the hand and helped her to her feet. 
Then he called the believers and the widows and presented her to them alive. This 
became known all over Joppa, and many people believed in the Lord. 


Things to Remember About this Story: 


Vil. Three Closing Comments 
John 5:28 
James 2:15-16 
I Timothy 4:14 
I Corinthians 12:27:31 and 13:8-13 


VUE. Working on the Project 
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Teaching Notes 
Seamstress Lesson 1: 


Joppa was a Coastal City Northwest of Jerusalem 


Based on the origin of her name — suspected that she was either a slave or a freedwoman 
of slave origins 


(A female disciple of Jesus) Feminine form of the Greek word for disciple — used once in 
all of Scripture 


Usually story focuses on Peter as the miracle worker. (brief discussion of other miracles) 
— I want to focus on Dorcas 


1. Made for least of these. Widows were among the neediest persons in the ancient 
world. 
(Statistics on Poor — 59% of Detroit’s population income below the Federal 
poverty level compared to 26% Michigan) 
2. People spoke well of her (Who she did it for, What she did) 
3. Meant a lot to the people (Probably wearing them as they grieved) 
4. Did more for her than it did for them 
Revived because of good works, revived to do more good works — revived 
because people she had helped sent for help 


Teaching Note 
Lesson 2 
Tunics, robes; one piece loose fitting garment either knee length or longer 


White or off- White because dyed material was more expensive 
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“Living The Bible” Institute 
Seamstresses — Lesson 2 
Monday, May 23, 2005 


Lesson Title: Something About Hannah (I Samuel 1:1-2:21) 

1. The name Hannah means “grace.” 

2. She was one of the wives of Elkanah. 

3. She was the wife who was barren. 

4. She made a promise to God if he would allow her to have a child. What 


was that promise? _ 


5. Hannah had a son whose name was Samuel. 


6. Hannah kept her promise, but how did she carry that promise out? 


7. Hannah also had other children, sons and daughters. 


8. Did Hannah ever see Samuel again? Explain. 


9. Write in I Samuel 2:19 (NIV, NRSV or CEV w/notes) 


10. The Significance of the Annual Gift _ 


Seamstress/Tailor 
Lesson 1 
Gifts 


Playing Instruments 
Singing 

Sewing 

Dancing 

Cooking 

Ushering 

Carpentry 

Decorating 

Drama 

Driving (serving) 
Counseling 

Playing 

Teaching 

Gardening 

Comforting 
Speaking/Communicating 
Hospitality 

Working with children 


— Kasel 


Seamstress/Tailor Easel 
Lesson 2 


Tapped Gifts 
Instrument Playing 
Singing 

Dancing 

Giving 

Preaching 

Teaching 
Administration 
Hospitality 

Decorating 

Working w/Children 
Praying 

Working w/Computers 
Communication 
Cooking 

Counseling 

Carpentry 

Comforting 

Financial Administration 
Doctors/Nurses (Physical Healing) 
Cleaning 


Untapped Gifts 
Drama 
Mechanics 
Sewing 
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May 24, 2005 


Dear Seamstress/Tailor: 


This letter comes to thank you for your participation in the 
“Living The Bible” Institute Seamstress Project and to give you 
an update on the progress and plans. First, of all I want to 
express my gratitude for your labor of love. Just because of a 
need and a request, you were willing to go the extra mile to help 
some young persons who live in the Detroit community. Surely you 
have demonstrated your love for Christ and the love of Christ 
through this effort. 


The uniforms that you made will be given to students at Mason 
Elementary School, located near Conant and E. Outer Drive. A 
meeting was held with the school’s principal and counselor. They 
have requested that we present the uniforms at the beginning of 
the 2005-06 school year to ensure that students get the maximum 
wear out of the them. The exact arrangements will be worked out 
once: the school. year begins, but the presentation will take place 
in September 2005. The principal indicated she would like to 
involve the seamstresses/tailors, students and their parents in 
the assembly. I will provide you exact details as soon as they 
are worked out. 


To date, 28 dresses (20 Size 7’s and 8 Size 8’s) and 6 pairs of 
pants are being stored for delivery in the fall. And since there 
was more material left, additional dresses and pants are being 
made by some. 


For those of you who were not able to make the May 23 meeting, I 
have enclosed a copy of the second Bible Lesson related to this 
project. You can find the answers to questions 4,6,8 and 9 in I 
Samuel 1:1-2:21. However, the answer to the last question was the 
climax of the lesson. That answer is stapled to this letter, but 
you might want to read the lesson before looking at it. In 
addition, I have enclosed a survey (purple sheet) that I am 
asking you to fill out and return to me at your earliest 
convenience. 


Again thanks. I’11l contact you regarding the delivery of the 
uniforms in the early fall. 


In His Love, 


Rev. Alice Patterson 
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P.S. Answer to Lesson 2, Q 10: The clothing spoken of inT 
Samuel 2:19-20 was made for a child and presented to him 
annually. It was a sleeveless coat or robe which was worn only by 
priests. So while Samuel was in training to fulfill his God-given 
purpose, he wore a handmade outfit (uniform). He dressed like he 
was destined to be something great. Perhaps, that act alone 
helped to prepare him for and reinforce in him the greatness he 
would achieve. I believe the school uniforms you have made can 
help to do the same for some of today’s young people who are in 
training for their adult lives. I also think this should be an 
annual project that seamstresses/tailors can sign up for each 
spring, and that a different school should be selected each year. 


APPENDIX C 


QUESTIONNAIRES 
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PRE-Lesson 1 Activity Questionnaire 
Saturday, March 26, 2005 
Prayer with the Homeless 


1. Why did you sign up to participate in this lesson? 


2. What concern(s) do you have about going out to do this? 


3. Are you involved in other Oak Grove ministries? If yes, 
please list. 
Yes ___ No 
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POST-Lesson 1 Activity Questionnaire 
Saturday, March 26, 2005 
Prayer with the Homeless 


These are some of the things I noticed about the experience of 
praying with the homeless. 


These are the some of the thoughts and feelings I had about the 
experience of praying with the homeless. 


I would participate in this or a similar Living Bible Institute Lesson 
again. 
Yes ___ No 


—— rt 


Make any Additional Comments Below: 
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Pre-Visitation Questionnaire 
Thursday, April 21, 2005/Monday, April 25, 2005 
Visiting the Nursing Home 


. Why did you sign up to participate in this lesson? 














. What concern(s) do you have about going out to do this? 


. Are in you involved in other Oak Grove ministries? If yes, please list. 
Yes No 
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Post -Visitation Questionnaire 
Thursday, April 21, 2005/Monday, April 25, 2005 
Visiting the Nursing Home 


These are some of the things I noticed about the experience of visiting 
with residents at the nursing home. 


These are some of the thoughts and feelings I had about the experience 
of visiting with the residents at the nursing home. 


I would participate in this or a similar Living The Bible Institute Lesson 
again. 
Yes_—s-—~ No 


Make any additional comments below: 
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Seamstress Survey 
Monday, May 23, 2005 
(Administered at Class 2 Session) 


4. Why did you agree to participate in this lesson? 


5. Are in you involved in other Oak Grove ministries? If yes, please list. 
Yes No 


3. I would participate in this or a similar Living The Bible Institute Lesson 
again. 
Yes__—s—sNo 


Make any additional comments below: 
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Doctoral Survey 
Rev. Alice Patterson — Doctoral Candidate 


Please fill in the personal information and then answer openly and honestly the 11 survey 
questions following. No name or other specific identification is required or desired. Your answers 
will be kept confidential and combined with all other answers for the purpose of any reports that 
may be rendered in connection with this project. Please read each question carefully as some 
questions may seem to be the same but are different. 


PERSONAL INFORMATION 
A. Gender (Circle One) M F 
B. Age Range (Circle One) 18-30 31-45 46-65 over 65 
C: Live in the city of Detroit (Circle One) Yes No 
If yes, what area of the city do you live in (Circle one) NW SW NE SE _ Downtown 
D. I live in a Detroit Suburb (Circle One) Yes No 
If yes, the suburb I live in is approximately _—_smililes from Oak Grove Church 
E. I have belonged to one or more churches in Detroit area for years or _ months 
E: I have belonged to Oak Grove A.M.E. Church for _-yearsor___s months 


MINISTRY/ORGANIZATION INVOLVEMENT 


1. Check the statement below that applies to you: 
I am not currently a member of an Oak Grove Ministry/Organization: [7 (IF you check this box, 
ANSWER Question #2, then SKIP questions 3,4,5,6 & 7) 


I am a member of the following Oak Grove Ministry(s)/Organization(s): 0 (List if you check this 
box) , 


3 


2. Check the statement(s) below that applies to you: 
I regularly attend an Oak Grove Bible Study (includes Sunday School) 0 
I never attend an Oak Grove Bible Study (includes Sunday School) 5 
I sometimes attend an Oak Grove Bible Study, but not regularly (includes Sunday School) 0 
I attend more than 1 weekly Oak Grove Bible Study (includes Sunday School) 0 


3. Check the statement below that applies to the Oak Grove ministries/organizations you are a part of: 
All of the Oak Grove ministries/organizations I belong to principally serve the spiritual 
and other needs of persons who are not a part of the Oak Grove congregation 1 


Most of the Oak Grove ministries/organizations I belong to principally serve the spiritual 
and other needs of persons who are not a part of the Oak Grove congregation 0 


None of the Oak Grove ministries/organizations I belong to principally serve the spiritual 
and other needs persons who are not a part of the Oak Grove congregation 0 
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Doctoral Pre-Project Survey 


Page 2 


4. 


10. 


ioe 


Check the statement below that applies to the Oak Grove ministries/organizations you are part of: 
All of the Oak Grove ministries/organizations I’m involved in principally serve the 
spiritual and other needs of Oak Grove congregants 


Most of the Oak Grove ministries/organizations I’m involved in principally serve the 
spiritual and other needs of Oak Grove congregants 0 


None of the Oak Grove ministries/organizations I’m involved in principally serve the 
spiritual and other needs of Oak Grove congregants [J 


I spend approximately hours a month working in one or more Oak Grove 
ministries/organization (not including Bible Study). 





I serve in at least one Oak Grove ministry/organization that 1s active all or most of the year. 


(Circle one) Yes No 


I serve in one or more Oak Grove ministries/organization that is active only during a specific time 
of year (Circle one). Yes No 


What additional Oak Grove activities/events do you participate in or attend regularly? (Circle all 


that apply) 

Revivals Black History Luncheon Lift Resource Center Volunteer 
Retreats Women’s Ministry Workshops Sick-and-Shut In Home Visitation 
Concerts Come Home For Christmas Effort Prayer Breakfasts 


Hospital Visitation 


Other(s) (Please list): 


I belong to one or more service organizations outside of Oak Grove that serve the Northwest 
and/or greater Detroit area. (Circle one) Yes No (Please list them below-optional) 


I spend approximately hours a month serving (volunteering) in a non-church organization(s) 
that serves the Northwest and/or greater Detroit area. 


Check the statement below that you agree with most: 
Oak Grove has too many ministries/organizations that principally serve 
the community rather than the church L 


Oak Grove has the appropriate proportion of ministries/organization that 
principally serve the church rather than the community [] 


Oak Grove has too few ministries/organizations that principally serve the 
community rather than the church [1 


I don’t know enough about or have an opinion about the proportion of 
ministries/organizations Oak Grove has that serve the community versus 


the church and vice versa 
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